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FORTE MANUPA 
6 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
BUILDING NORTH OF WasHineToy Bans. 
nior partner in the above firm js. with ae; 
piioa, the oldest Piano-Forte M a cingle 
nm; and was one of the old firm of “©, 
rt.” ‘lhe instruments, of various urrier 
3 of, and manufactured by, « 
T, 393,” “'T. GitpeRt,” and « 
402 and 406 Washington 
ywn throughout this country to” 
ion, further than to say, that the same 
is still actively and constant engaged 
, pow ag vy my assisted by his partner, 
Dp, who is also personally devoted 
sumed, will be sufficient to ¥ 
all their friends. 
have all the facilities for getti 
it possible manner, and at the 
t te ag be naps work can 
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Il those parts whieh con be dene 
ry 


so have eve of the we 
ufactory in Ae chs, and wants 
inspection, by experienced 
ploy no apprentices. 
te past year, they have made very j 
ts in the Piano-Forte, some of w 
In the Horizontal or Square 
have an improvement by means of 
of a pedal, the hammers are made to 
© strings, at the pleasure of the 
bining the soft, sweet tones of the Unie! 
power of the Grand Piano-Forte, without ; 
ence of size and shape. But having 
} i ts of the Square Piano. 
account of its size, and objections to the 
d Piccolo, for other reasons, and to obviate 
‘tions, we have invented a new description 
of the Piccolo form, embracing al] of the 
ovements, whieh, with seven octaves oc. 
about half as much room on the floor as the 
quare, and having a very important 
action, by which a single spring is made to 
he threefold purpose of ressing down the 
and at the same time of Peart with 
the hammer and key, so as to cause the; 
rn after the blow is struack—thus the 
the keys susceptible of the most rapid execu. 
y one can desire. 
prices of the above, from $300 to $500. 
quare Piano-Fortes, of various patterns, with 
t improvements, from $200 to $400, R 
of all these facts, and their own ex rience 
ith the ample testimonials which they hare 
rs, they have no hesitation in warranting their 
ts to be as good as can be obtained at any 
factory in the world—the purchasers them. 
judges. 
Vin all cases exchange, at their own ex. 
from any part of the country, all such in. 
as are paid for on delivery, and have been 
y themselves, or refund the purchase money 
jon of the purchaser, at any time within six 
he time of sale, if the instrument shall not 
ly satisfactory. 
to secure a CASH BUSINESS, they would 
to their customers, that they will now sel} 
re the cash accompanies the order, or is 
ery of the instrument from their shop, at 
e percent. below their former ware-room 
ile between cash down and credit they will 
difference than formerly. » a 
ordering Piano-Fortes, of any description, 
ig from $200 to $500 with the order, may 
f that in all respects they shall have. as god 
nt for the money they send, as if thky apply 
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r tosatisfy all who may wish to purchase 
entire responsibility and correct business 
ite them to write us for reference, and 
vem such as may be required, 

ing ourselves upon the public, we solicit 
Ss ing, T- GILBERT &°€0 
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REMONT TEA STORE. 
chests, half chests, and catty boxes ; Alyson, 
g tyson, Gunpowder, Pouchong, Flower of 
yong, Eulong and Souchong teas, just received 
fork—were carefully selected, and are of supe 
; 30 boxes Havana brown engar ; 30 bbls, Hav. 
» Rice, Bast Reston crushed and brown sugar ; 
de 50 bags Old Government, Java, Sumatra 
pabetlo Coffee. 
e assortment of West india Goods and Gro- 
, Wholesale and retail. 
want of choice stores, are respectfully invited 
JOUN GILBERT, JR, & CO's, 
corner of Tremont & Bromfield sts, 


A GOOD OPPORTUNITY. 

HANT, feeling it to be his duty to yield to the 
tations of one to Whose kindness he is greatly 
oposes to make a change in his business, and 
le his present stock, on advantageous, te 
Ishment is located in one of the most flourish 
sof New England. The business is pleasant, 
nd increasing, and will afford peculiar facilities 
Janthropist and Christian for doing good, 

led 3 to $5000. For further particulars inquire 
e. 3w—* June 1b. 





DMS TO LET WITH BOARD. 
gentlemen and gentlemen and the wives can 
ominodated with pleasant and airy rooms, with 
pplying to the subscriber, at his Honse, No. 16 
“ise Conrt E. &. GOODNOW. 
ay 4, 1843. uw 
ORTHOPEDIC INSTITUTION. 
Treatment of Diseases of the Spine, Wry 
, Club Feet and other Deformitie of the Limbs, 
ition, Curvatures and other affections 
ceive particular attention. A House in a 
ation, on Mt. Vernon, is devoted to this espe- 
nd is furnished with every appropriate variety 
, for curing curvatures of the Spine and cor- 
shape of the female figure. It is superintended 
rienced matron, who bas been three years in the 
the Institution. She was formerly a patient and 
tly has a natural sympathy for those who are 
vith affections of a similar character. 
bly is net generally Known, bat mothers should 
when the shoulders of their daughters grow out, 
re one sided or one hip is higher than the ether, 
de tions are caused by corvatures of the Spine ; 
the earlier they are attended to, the more easily 
corrected, and symmetry restored, The treat 
led at this Institution, is, in conformity with 
h has been for some years, and ts now, #0 success- 
ie nse of in Bogiand, France and Germany. : 
atchets and Corstets are never used in this Ensti- 
we think it our daty to the public, to say, that 
pon their use, as unphilosephical, not at all eat 
er to effect acure, and destructive to health by 
the muscles of the back ; compressing the ehest, 
abdominal viscera; consequently suppressing 
and important Canctions of nature in the female 


JOUN B. BROWN, M. DD. Sur " 
Office 65 Betknap street Boston. 
Consulting Surgeons 
nex, M. D. Professor ot Anatomy in Harvard 


ty. 

Hiaywano, M.D. Professor of the Principles of Sur- 
Clinical Surgery in Harvard University. 
Warnes, M.D. 


subscribers, approve of Dr. Brown’s plan of an 

Ry forthe Treatment of Spinal Affections, Clab Peet, 

Distortions of the haman body ; and will aid bim 
vice whenever called upon :— 


icerow, M. D. President of the Mass, Medical So- 
nd Prof. of Materia Medica and Lectarer on Clint- 
icine in Harvard University. 
parte, M.D. 
nes, M.D 
#, M. D. Professor of Theory and Practice of Med- 
arvard University. 
Weouos, M. D, 
ans, M.D. 
ny, M. DD. 
masnia, M.D. Professor of Midwifery and Med 
prudence in Harvard University. 
Swarrees, M.D, Winscow Lewrs, Je, M.D. 
s. M1 J. UU. Lawe, M.D. 
oe, M.D. Eowsrn Warnes }* 
araman, M.D. J. V.C. Surre, Me. . 
ney Storer, M.D. Geonce Bantiett, M.D. 
dr. M.D. April 


ORTHOPEDIC INSTITUTION, 
¢ treatment of diseases and Curvatures of the 
ine, deformities of the limbs, Club feet, and all 

of the Muscolar and Nervous Sytem. 
titntion is established at Grove Hall, in Roxbu- 
three miles from the city of Boston, tts wne- 
to the beanty and healthfalness of its locatio®, 
assed for its commodionsness and arrangement 
hand comfort of Patients, by any similar in 
onutry. More than fifty thonsand “ 
pended upon the estate. An addition to Hed 

mt of 180 feet has been constructed within 

A Gymnasium of 70 feet, and a bathing estab: 

en added. 

q tof Curvaturcs of the Spine nothing 
nfine the patients, All mechanical appticat 
cled and apptied so as to harmonize pet 
own laws of the animal economy. Every thing 
for health and the restoration of & 

with care and attention. 

ice of cutting in all cases of club feet, * = 

proper or necessary. Some eases require os 
do wot, and can be cured as well wihout 


than sixteen years my attention has been per 
wr to the abowe class of diseases. During that 
han fonrthousand cases have fatten ae 
andcare, My patients have come, sot 
every State in the Union, but also from many 
Niries, 
luable improvements have been made during 
Ww vears, and some of the higher 
mode Wrihin the last two years. 4 
¢ patients apen an inclined plane, and draw 
sto certain fixed positions, has Jong since beee 
asa useless and painful operation. 
jrowe Hall varies from 62,50 to 
hing to reside in Boston, will be The 
arges made by Physicians in the eit in Ree 
ay be consulted at the Marlboro’ from 6 
ranches of Medicine and Surgery, daily 
P.M. Ali calls and Communications prompey 


extitnte circumstances will not be charged for 
rgical attendance. Dp. 
ALANSON ARBE, M. 
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RELIGIOUS. 


|For the Boston Recorder. ] 
WORDS AND NAMES—No. I. 


A great deal of error grows up in our 


minds from the gradual changes which | 


take place in the meaning of words, and 
especially the application of names to 
things quite unlike the things which they 
originally deseribed. Preaching has 
come to be confined in its meaning, with 
most men, to systematic sermonizing 
from a pulpit. Yet the meaning of the 
term, as used in the Bible, extends to all 
conversation. In facet there was in apos- 
tolic times no preaching which exactly 
corresponded with the preaching of mod- 
ern times. They that were scattered 
abroad after the martyrdom of Stephen, 
“went everyWhere preaching the word,” 
not In systematic sermons, but in Conver- 
eations by the way, or in the house, to 
few and to many as there was opportuni- 
ty. tothe seripture meaning of the term, 
therefore, all Christians are preachers 
who preclaim to their fellow-men, in any 
way, the good news of salvation by Jesus 
Christ. How absurd, then, is it, to insist 
that none can preach but such as have 
been ordained, or that it requires a dif- 
ferent kind of commission to author- 
ize a Christian to preach a sermon, con- 
with its firstly, secondly and 
thirdly, from what it does to put forth 
Christian traths without numbering them. 
Every Christian is bound to be a preach- 
eratalltimes. Hlow when he shall 
preach, depends on circumstances, but as 
totheseripture authority inthe case, a Sab- 
bath school teacher has precisely the same 
with an arehbishop. Both author- 
ized and commanded to preach the word. 

Church is another name about which a 
very erroneous Hopression pervades men’s 
minds, from its being attached to organt- 
zations quite different from the original 
churches. To the mind of the Roman 
Catholic the word church conveys the 
iden of the Roman Cathohe church, with 


structed 


are 


its pope, cardinals, bishops, crosses, pie- 
in the mind of an 
Eypisecopahan, the word carries with it the 
apostolic suceession of bishops, the sur- 


tures and masses; 


plices with which they are dignified, and 
the intervals by which their worship os 
before the Presbyterian, the 
word instantly arrays the General As- 
sembly, and all tthe “lower judieatories 3” 
! the his 
own parish cirele, united in covenant with 
and deacons. 
of the Congregationalist is incomparably 
nearer to the original meaning than any 
ofthe rest; the httle formality 
of orgamzation which enters his mind, 
was entirely absent from the original im- 
port of the word church. Ttmeant, then, 
the company of believers, having no writ- 
ten convenant, no written creed, and no 
officers of any sort; but bound together in 
the love of Christ and each 
performing whatever 


guided 3 


and before Congregationalist, 


om 
its pastor Phe impression 


but even 


other, each 
he had 
talents or opportunity to perform. This 
choreh, at the time of our Lord’s asscen- 
sion, consisted of * about an hundred and 
twenty” persons, men and women. This 
was all that remained of the multitades 
who had fed upon the miracles of Jesus, 
and shouted hosanna tothe Son of David. 
On the day of Pentecost the members of 
the church “ were all with one accord in 
one place,” when suddenly there came a 
sound from heaven, and the Holy Ghost 
fell upon them and those who had come 
together to see the wonder, and upon that 
day the church had an of 
‘about three thousand souls,” but with no 
hereeremony than baptism. These all 
became preac hers at once, as they retired 
to thetr various homes in distant places. 
Thus was the church constituted, sim- 
ple in its strueture, cemented by faith in 
Christ and love for the brethren, and im- 
pelledto universal expansion by the spirit 
of heavenly benevolence which had been 
kindled in each heart by the Holy Ghost. 
Forms and ceremonies it had none, ex- 
cept the two sacraments of Baptism and 
the Supper; but every member was filled 
with aspirit such as had not before moved 
irearth—a spirit, whieh, while it sub- 
mitted to civil governments and ecclesias- 
tical powers, so far as it could be done 
with honesty, yet held every man in such 
supreme and direct allegiance tothe risen 
Lord, that thrones and hierarchies were 
set at defiance by the w eakest saint, 
whenever that supreme law required it. 
Prom this view of the organized and 
universal church, we perceive that any 
collection of disciples is a church, pos- 
sessing all the power which Christ nas 
conferred, and able to do all things which 
its cireumstances require, It cannot con- 
trol other portions of the church, nor pre- 
scribe rules for them, but it may pre- 
scribe rules for itself In the midst of 
( mitheting opinions, it may draw out, to 
the form of a creed, its views of funda- 
mental doctrine; it may establish rules 
for the orderly and convenient transac- 
tion of its business; and it may elect such 
officers as will enable it to carry out, in 
the best way, the design of Christ in 
founding his ehurch. 
structing local churches, is that the mem- 
may enjoy communion together as 
rithrem, and in the sacraments, and that 
their worship may be maintained public ly, 
‘0 that the people of the world may come in 
and hear the word, and be brought into the 


church. 


service 


accession 


The object of con- 


b rs 
L 


This simplicity of the church should 
never be violated. It should never be for- 
gotten that a church of Christ is a com- 
pany of his disciples, joined together in 
that character only, and that itis not a so- 
ciety to carry out political or moral re- 
forms, or even in its organized capacity to 
Preach the gospel beyond its own ordi- 
nances. The church covenant must re- 
quire of each member that he shall lead 
4 life of godliness and honesty, adorning 
his profession, leaving him to choose his 
Ownsphere of labor in the grand busi- 
hess of human improvement. She cannot 
require him to joim a temperance society, 
hor forbid him to do so, nor to go as a 
‘oreign missionary, nor refrain from do- 
Mg so; nor ean she of right inquire fur- 
ther into his opinions or his practice than 
* necessary to satisfy herself whether he 


's a disciple of Christ or not. Upon this | ters. They ere not able to purchase the books 


| simple primitive plan, Christians may live! 


together as brethren, happy and cordial, 
though they may hold a thousand ditfer- 
ent opinions upon political and moral sub- 
Jects, and the best methods of doing good 
abroad in the world. 

The motive, not uncommon, that the 
church is a society for all work, that it 


isa temperance society, an anti-slavery | 


| Society, a foreign missionary society, and 
a society for everything else in which | 
Christians may be, and ought to be, en-| 
gaged for the perfecting ofthe grand con- 
sequences of the Christian religion in all 
their details, is preposterous and ruinous. 
It transforms the church from being the 
Joyful and peaceful assembly of disciples, 
ever the same, into the battle-ground of 
every new thing which comes up, and 
makes it as changeable as the waves of, 
popular excitement. 

Each member of the church’is bound, | 
besides supporting his own church as 
first of all, to do with his might whatever 
else his hands find to do, either by him- 
self or in associations with others who 
think with him. He is bound to be a 
preacher wherever he goes, and to assist 
other brethren who are ready to devote 
themselves to evangelical labors at home 
or abroad, and to go himself at the com- 
mand—not of the chureh—but of Christ. | 
He is in fact bound by bis obligations— 
not to the ehureh—-but to Christ, to labor 
with all his might, and every day, and in 
any field to which the Lord may appoint 
him. Behold, then, the unity, the sime | 
plicity, the order and the resistless ener- 
gy of the church. 


{Forthe Boston Recorder.? 


“BAPTIZED CHILDREN MEMBERS OF | 
THE CHURCHILL” 

Mr. Eprror :—Under this head, vour corres- 
pondent “J. 8.” inthe Recorder of June 1s, 
gives a copy of the resolutions by which the | 
of Martha’s Vineyard 
“ Hlalf-way Covenant System,” “more than 120 
vears ago.” It is well known, I suppose, that 
from 1620 to 1730, or thereabouts, a maj rity of 
the churches in New England passed similar 
resolutions, Those, however, not “the 
days of pure Puritanism.” as “J. 8S." supposes, 
but the days of declining Puritanisin, Armenian- 
Isin Was and 
a few veara after the passage of the resolutions 
quoted by “J. 8S." the 
serted that S 


the ministry and the churches: an: 


ministers adopted the 


were 


slealthily and steadily advancing; 


more rigidly orthodox as 
inianism was beginning to intect 
1 though the 
charge was then repelled as slanderous, Unita- 
rians of the present day maintain that it was 
true. 

As there is no scriptural authority for | 
ing church members away from the Lord’s T 
ble, it followed, very naturally. that the 
tized in inf incy an | 


not excommunicated 


“own the covenant” and use “all outward gos 
pel privilges,” though they gave no evidence of 
The result was, the obliteration of 
the dividing line between the church and the 
world, and the almost entire prostration of sound 
doctrine and practical piety. The “Great 
Awakenings” from 1735 to 1742 overthrew the 
theological system and religions habits on which 
the Half-way Covenant and Stoddard systems 
rested; and the great work of Edwards on the 
Qualifications for Communion demolished those 
systems themselves, and brought the churches, 
—suc hof them as had not fully apostatize d 
back to the practices of “pure Puritanism.” I 
once hoped that the wisdom which the churches 
learned by that awful experiment, would have 
been sufficient for many centuries; but of late l 
have seen sundry indications of a desire to re- 
peat those errors; the result of which must be, 
another extensive defection from the faith. 

As to the Baptists, their strong ground in ar- 
gument is, their opposition to the churech-mem- 
bership of unconverted persons. Their practice 
on that point gives them their strongest hold on 
the minds of thinking men. Baptism, they say, 
is the door into the church; and therefore none 
but converted persons ought to pass through it. 
‘To me, it appears clearly tnpossible for the be- 
lievers in infant church membership to stand be- 
fore them. If we adopt that doctrine, we shall 
have something worse than “ridicule” 
in defending infant baptism. 

* Baptism,” we are told, “is the rite which 
receives individuals into the church.” Into 
Not the “ invisible church :” for 
none can become a member of that, except by 
regeneration. Not any particular, local church, 
as that in Park Street, or in Edgarton; for the 
Scriptural way of entrance into such a church 
is by covenant. In proof of this, see the great 
work of Edwards, already referred to. Not the 
“ universal visible church,” for there is no such 
church, except in men’s minds. Christ, by his 
apostles, established visible churches, one at Je- 
rusalem, another at Ephesus, and another at 
Rome; any many others have been established 
according to his will. But“ rae visible church,” 
in the singular number, understood as including 
all visible Christians, is a mere generalization 
of our own, for our own convenience. There 
ean be no such thing as being a member of it, 
without belonging to some particular visible 
church. And if there were, it would not an- 
swer the purpose before us. Membership in it 
would not make the baptized child amenable to 
the discipline of any particular church. It is 
not true, then, that baptism makes any persona 
member of any church; unless, as may be the 
case, it is sometimes understood to imply a cov- 
enant; and then it is not so much the baptism, 
as the implied covenant, which introduces to 
membership. 

I hope, Mr. Editor, you will watch this matter 
vigilantly. This error was made prevalent, 
“more than 120 years ago,” by some of the best 
men in the land; and I much fear that some 
very good men are now about entering upon 
the same path, which if pursued, must Jead to 
the same result as formerly. d. T. 


conversion, 


to meet, 


what church ? 


[For the Boston Recorder. 
OF FEEBLE CHURCHES 
THE WEST. 

While at the East I received several unsolici- 
ted donations to be expended in sustaining the 
institutions of the gospel in Missouri, Others 
expressed a wish to aid the destitute in the 
West at a subsequent period. I promised to 
make arragements by which any donations they 
may feel disposed to make, might be forwarded 
to those for whom they were intended, I am 
now happy to say through your columns, that} 
any books, clothing, or money, designed for fee- 
ble churches, or poor ministers in Missouri or} 
the immediate vicinity of St. Louis, will be faith- | 
fully forwarded and applied according tothe di- 
rection of the conors, if left with the Rev. Mr. 
Fairchild, at the Home Missionary Room, 134 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia; or the Secreta- | 
ries of the American Home Missionary Society ; | 
New York ; or Rev. Joseph S. Clark, Washing- | 
ton street, Boston. 

Books suitable for Sunday Schools or minis- 
ters’ libraries, may be donated with the best 
prospect of doing good. Many of our Sunday 
Schools are in great need ofa library. In not 
afew cases, their influence would be doubled 
by a donation of a library worth 15 or 20 dollars. 

“The same is true of many of our best iminis- 


WANTS IN 





most essential to their usefulness. Many who 
have left their friends and gone one or two 
thousand miles into our wide-spread destitutions 
at the West, would be able to multiply their in- 
fluence twofold, were they to receive a dona- 


tion of S100 worth of well-selected books. Few | 


in the East realize how much many of our min- 
isters suffer for want of a small addition to their 
meagre libraries. 

In other cases they are laboring faithfully, 
and wearing themselves out where their influ- 
ence is very seriously crippled for want of even 
the cheapest place of public worship under their 
control. A donation of $200 would in five or 
six different places in Missouri, secure the erec- 
tion of a plain church within a year, where the 
influence of the minister would be vastly aug- 





mented by this means; where, without such aid, | 


a church cannot be built, and the minister will 
not be able to preach regularly to his own peo- 
ple. They are ina new country, and doing no- 
bly to assist in making up a sun which, with the 
aid the Home,Missionary Society gives, will 
barely support their minister. 

Is there not some benevolent individual, or 
church, able and disposed to make a donation 
of $200, on condition that a plain church is built 
within one year, where one would not and could 
not be erected without such aid? For every 
such donation sent me, I promise to see sucha 
church built within a year, and to make the don- 
oracquainted with the peculiar circumstances of 
the recipients of the gift. The money shall be 
expended in new places rapidly growing in nuin- 
bers and influence, over a large surrounding ter- 
ritory, 

[have already received the following dona- 
tions, viz:—From friends in Rev. Mr. Ramsey’s 
church, for a minister in Mo., whose cireum- 
stances had been named, S14 25. 
der in Rev. 
85 00. 
needy minister in Mo., $1 00, 
Boston, to be expended in books for ministers 
in Mo., $100; from another lady for do. $5; do. 
do. $2; from two little girls, with some books, 
50 cents, From a gentleman in Worcester, 
Mass. $2 50. Arremas Buiiarp. 


From an el- 
Dr. Parker’s church, for the same, 


CHURCH SCOTLAND. 


[ From the respondent of the Christian Mirror, 


Conptt, of Portland.) 


OF 
Edinburgh co 
Rev. J.B, 


The Isth of May 1843, was a memora- 
ble day for Scotland. It witnessed the 
noble aet of the withdrawal of more than 
100 ministers from the National Estab- 
lished Church —an aet performed in the 
defence and mamtenance of the rights of 
conserence andthe rights of the Church, 
ih Opposition tothe encroachments of ew- 
il power, and an act which involves the 
sacrifice otf of 
Had broom to lay before vou 
all the etreumstane ; 


livings, of manses, and 


churches, 
‘sthat go to consti- 
tute the moral grandeur of this aet, per- 
haps it would seem ditlcult to you, as it 
does to me, to find its parallel. 

It may be well to pause a moment and 
look at the causes of this disruption. The 
Seceding party tn opposition to the Mod- 
crates, have been contending fortwo prin- 
ciples,—for popular election in the set- 
thement of muntsters, and for the distinet, 
supreme jurisdiction of the Chureh in 
spiritual matters, without interference by 
the civil courts. These were principles 
acknowledged and established before the 
Union of Scotland with England, from 
the time of the restoration of the reform- 
ed religion of Scotland, at the Revolu- 
tion. At the Union in 1707, it was in- 
serted among the Articles of Union, ‘as 
an essential condition of said union in all 
tine coming,’ that the Sovereign, ‘at his 
or to the throne, should 
swear and subscribe to maintain and pre- 
serve the foresaid settlement, of the true 
Protestant religion, with the government, 
worship, discipline, rights and privileges 
of the Church, as above established by 
the laws of Scotland.’ Now the act 
which has laid the foundation of all future 
difficulties 1711, under 
Queen Anne, when the Jacobite party 
were aiming to overthrow the Protestant 
succession—the act which gave to pa- 
trons the power ot presenting ministers, 
to all the parishes of Scotland ; by which 
Presbyternes, ‘were obliged to receive 
and such qualified persons as 
should be presented by the respective 
patrons.’ ‘The several stages of this bill 
were condensed in the Hlouse of Lords 
into a single day, so as to prevent any 
effectual opposttion from Seotland. 

Though, such was the popular aver- 
sion to it, there was no presentation 
to livings for some time, yet the General 
Assembly continued for most of the last 
century to protest against this act asa 
grievance. Still during this time the 
civil court, under such men as Lord 
Kames and Mouboddo, did not interfere 
with eeclestastical acts. 


her accession 


Was passed in 


aduit 


right of the people to object to a minis- 
ter presented was acknowledged; for 
the Presbytery always demanded a call 
from the people, though that became a 
mere form, being sometimes signed by 
only one or two men. In 
Evangelical party obtained a majority in 
the Assembly, and passed the veto act 


over his Church, to leave the Establish- 
ment. 

The meeting of the General Assembly 
came with no hope of relief. 'The eve- 
ning before its opening, a Protest was 
signed by 400 ministers, setting forth the 
grounds of secession. Thursday, the 18th, 
found Edinburgh, the city of reformers 
and covenanters, a scene of intense ex- 
citemtnt. The Lord High Commissioner, 
the Representative of the Queen to the 
Assembly, the Marquis of Bute, was in 
attendance with his suite. All Scotland 
had poured ina vast multitude of her no- 
blest people. St. Andrews Church, the 
place of meeting, was filled early in the | 
morning. The assembly organized in 
the afiernoon. After prayer, the Mod- 
erator rose and said, that he could not 
proceed, as, in his opinion, they could 
hot meet as a Free Assembly according | 
to their Statutes. He then read the Pro- 
test, the Assembly sitting in breathless | 
attention, delivered the Protest to the 
Clerk, left the chair, walked to the door, | 
with Dr. Chalmers at his side, followed 


j by 193 members of the Assembly, and 


| 200 others not members. 


They were at 
first received by the crowd without, which 
filled the street fur a quarter of a mile, 


| with loud cheering. Butit soon subsided, 


From a friend in’ Philadelphia, for a | 
From a lady in | 


and th? procession advanced with sol.) 


;emn step, attended by the multitude to} 


the Llall 


thousand 


prepared for them. ‘Three 
awaited their coming. Dr. 
Chalmers was elected Moderator. Dur- 
ing the introductory prayer the vast mul- 
titude, not less than 3000, were subdued. 
There the moral grandeur of the scene 
rapidly developed—as the Moderator read 
the 43d) Psalin, Scotch version, with pe- 
culiar emphasis aud almost every voice 


jomwed in singing it. LE saw an artist with 


j his pencil rapidly sketehing for a’ print, 
) the hall, and the heads of the principle 


men 


Practically, the | 


1834 the $ 


which simply declared the right of pop- | 


war election in opposition to intrusion ; 
pronouncing that the word qualified, in 
the statute of Queen Anne, embraces ac- 
ceptableness of the minister to the people. 
In other words, that a vote of the majori- 


on 
struck 


the platform. The thought 
me, if with a moral Daguerro- 
type, we could take the moral picture, 
what an appropriate frontispiece it would 
form to the History of the 
in the 19th century. 

The openmg address by Dr. Chalmers 
was characteriste. 


teformation 


It had for its object, 
to define the erounds on which they had 
separated themselves from the Establish- 
ment. Dr. Chalmers is the moving mind 

All dehyht to «¢ all 

And though he does 
Establishment principle, 


in this grand step. 
him leader. 
net give th 

for which he has always contended, wt is 
believed that he wall the lite 
boat better than the old ship ever was.’ 


thei 
up 


Sconstruet 


This Christian philo ipher, not merely 

the man of genims and of eloquence, but 

the those Christian and 

civil economies whieh look to the highest 

good of the people, has been raised upto 

work for this land. Ue had 

already done what most would think, hls 
generation work. But it was reserved! 
for him to Acad up, as it were, the work | 
of his) generation, in’ taking 
portant part in establishing 
structing the * Free, 
of Seothand.’ 


practical maniin 


doa great 


an 
and 
Protesting Church |} 


itmh- | 


cone | 


To understand fully the causes and the 
spirit of this act of separation from the 
Established Church of Seotland, it must 
be remembered, that, until within ten or 
fifteen vears, vital piety in’ this land had 
greatly declined. For sixty or 
years, this was true. Under the system 
of Patronage and State endowments, a 
secularizing influence had invaded the 
Church. It was too easy for unconverted 


seventy 


men to enter the ministry—far too easy 
to find access to the communion table. 
The Chureh lost her strength and spire 
ituality. The welfare of the 
people was neglected. But there bas 
been a of vital religion, The 
fruits of it were at once apparent. One 
was, the Chureh Extension scheme, 


spiritual 


revival 





which aimed to plant churches and min- 
isters, where the spiritual wants of the 
people had ne adequate supply. The 
Church took into her hands what the 
State would not do. Dr. Chalmers trav 

elled over Seothind, lecturing on the | 
subject, and colleeted many thousand! 
pounds. Within the limits of parishes | 
endowed by the State, there were found 
thousands of the people whe could not} 
receive any care of the pastor or hear 
the Gospel preached, Very many 
Churches were built and ministers settled 
to be supported without the aid of the 
State. 

This willenable you to see how the influ- 
ence has been generated, that has brought: 
out the present developement. You 
will see how those principles have risen 
into importance, fur which the Evangel- 
ical party have been contending, and for 
which they have made such a noble sac- 
rifice. Neither the ministers nor the 
people could endure the trammels any 
longer. ‘They wanted to carry the Gos- 
pel to every cottage door in Scotland. 
Working in their former relations, they 


were beset with obstacles. In surmount- 


| ing these obstacles, they felta dead weight 


ty of the heads of houses and ministers | 


of the church to whom the privilege of 
objecting was restricted, should disqualify 
a presentee. There was no serious col- 
lision till inthe famous Aucterarder case, 
when only two of the people were in favor 
of the presentee, and the Presbytery re- 
fused to ordain him. 
patrons petitioned the Court of Sessions. 
Eight out of thirteen Judges pronounced 
in their favor, and the House of Lords 
confirmed their decision. 

1 will proceed no further with the de- 
tails of this matter. Encroachment af- 
ter encroachment followed on the rights 
and privileges of the church, on the part 
of the civil authorities, in things of vital 
importance to the spiritual independence 
ef the Church. During the last year, 
the General Assembly sought relief, in a 
‘Claim of Right’ addressed to her Maj- 
esty—in a memorial to Sir Robert Peel 
and other members of the Government, 
andin a Petition to Parliament. But all 
without effect. The declared result of a 
convocation of ministers which was held 
last November, was, that if relief was not 
granted from the oppression and inter- 
ference of the Civil Courts, they would 
be compelled, as men determined to 
maintain the Supreme Headship of Christ 


This man and his | 





| that it 


upon them within the Church, and they 
were met with such interferences by the 
Civil Courts, that in submitting to them 
they would sacrifice the spiritual inde- 
pendence of the Church of Christ. 

It is not affirmed that no good men re- 
main behind in the Establishment. No 
doubt there are. 40 ministers 
have come out since the first grand se- 
cession, and signed the Protest and the 
“deed of demission ” by which they re- 
sign their livings and their churches. 
Others remain who sympathize with 
them, but still hope for relief from Govy- 
ernment. And others still, no doubt, re- 
main from a blind attachment to the Es- 
tablishment. 

But who that studies the history of this 
movement, can hesitate to acknowledge 
is noble, magnanimous, self-sac- 

The manse of a Scotch minis- 
teris a happy place. His manse, his 
glebe, his stipend and his family are all 
thathe can ask of earthly good. And 
some who now resign their benifices, can 
find no house in their parishes, but are, 
obliged to remove their families 30 or 40 
miles, some 60 miles distant; while they, | 
taking a single apartment, remain behind 
to labor for their devoted flocks. The! 
following beautiful sketch by a Scotch-| 
man, will convey the best idea of the trial) 

' 


Some 


rificing. 


of these good men. If you will ask any 
friend who ever took leave of his manse, 
he will tell you, that it was a desolate 
day, when the flitting was moving down 
the avenue, and after seeing that the 
kitchen fire was out, and taking a last 
look of the dismantled parlor, he deliver- 
ed the key to the new comer, shook hands 
with the neighbors and went away. ‘The 
manse of a good minister is a hallowed 
dwelling, and more of indoor quiet, and 
family affection and Sabbath gladness, is 
condensed into it than in any house on 
earth ; and after one who has been long 
its inmate has taken his last look of the 
desolate fields and smokeless chimneys, 
he feels it of litthe moment where he shall 
Kindle, his next fire. Besides, it is the 


| 


their Professorships, with their endow- 
ments, inthe University. ‘This, as well as 
every aspect in which the movement is 
looked at, at once bespeaks the noble 


| spirit which has prompted it ; while it 


gives promise of great achievements for 
the moral regeneration of Scotland. 

It may seem strange that these men 
still declare themselves in favor of Es- 
tablishments—that they would. still ad- 
here to the Establishment, if they could 
doit, and retain the jurisdiction of the 
Church supreme, quoad sacra—giving the 
State supremacy guoadcivilia. Dr. Chal- 
mers, in his opening address to the As- 
sembly, said, *We leave the Establish- 





place where all the parish naturally re- | 


sort when advice or assistance is needed 
—where the sick send for cordials, and 
the sad go for comfort, and the perplex- 
ed go fur counsel ; and whose simple hos- 
pitality ranges from the Sunday scholars 
up to the parish elders, and sometimes, 
the laird. The consequence is, that 
though the Great House may be shut up 
for years, and the landlord with his es- 
tablishment cease to sojourn Init, except 
in rare instances, it will not 
such tenderness on either side as a re- 
moval from the manse. ‘The people of 
Scotland are not given to the melting 
mood ; and two centuries ago, when four 
hundred ministers were constrained to 
leave their parishes for conscience sake, 
they feltit very had, but neither they 
nor their people said much. When the 
creels* were getting ready, the wife would 
perhaps, draw a corner of her apron 
across her eyes, and the children could 
not very well comprehend it. There was 
litthe demonstration of feeling. Sut the 
heart of Scotland heaving with an 
indignant sorrow, which found its first re- 
hef when it hurled James Stuart from the 
throne. Such is the heaving of the heart 
of Scotland now. But the 
not be seen nor heard. | have 
several of the excellent ministers of the 
country parishes, what will you do ?— 
They tell me, perhaps, with a tear in the 
eye, we cast ourselves upon God. We 


was 


sorrow 


will not desert the people that go with us, | 


| city. 


ment, but we come out on the Establish- 
ment principle.’ And again, * We are 
no voluntaries.’ But perhaps it is not to 
be wondered at, when you recollect the 
long controversy had here between Dis- 
senters and ministers of the Establish- 
ment, summed up in the Lectures of Dr. 
Chalmers at London, some six years ago, 
to which Dr. Wardlaw replied in the same 
Perhaps this generation of minis- 


| ters could hardly be expected to use oth- 


awaken | 





will | 
asked | 


er language. But though this is their 
theory, they practically and entirely throw 
themselves on the strength of the yvolun- 
tary principle. This shows they have 
some contidence in it ; and as it respects 
the mass of the people, itis nothing more 
nor less than pure voluntaryism in oppo- 
sition to the Establishment. And Lam 
happy to say that the Free Assembly have 
extended the righ hand of fellowship to 
evangelical Dissenters most cordially. 
They have said to them, we can have fel- 
lowship with you, and we desire to have 
it—we can co-operate, if we cannot incor- 
perate. 

All can concerning this event in 
the Scottish Church, that as it has not 
come about in a day, so its effects will 
not be transient. Just 283 years ago 
the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland held its first meeting, and, while 
the sense of grinding despotism was yet 
fresh, asserted the very principles on 


see 


which this Free Assembly has now plant- 


though we find no house for our families, | 


the 
Land Proprietor. 


within limits of the distriet of the 
Sut Lhave no fear for 
these men who have made God their 
habitation. 
And who are the men who have saeri- 
ficed so much for eonsctence sake in sep- 


arating themselves the Established 


from 
Chureh of Scotland? 
knowledge it—theyv are the choice minds 
of the Church. ‘They embody much of 
the talent and learning, as well as piety 


Their enemies ace | 


ofthe ministry ofthe Presbyterian Chureh | 


inthis land. They are Drs. Chalmers, 
Welsh, Candlish, Keith, Cunningham and 
Gordon, of Edinburg, Drs. Smyth,Forbes, 
and Buchanan, with others, of Glasgow 
Dr. Patrick MeParlane of 
who held the richest benefice in all Scot- 
lend; and many others of distinetion, 
scattered through all the land, from the 
farthest north to the Solway. With them 
there adhere also one 


some hundred 


Greenock, | 


and fifty probationers or leentiates who | 


would have been greeted by the residua- 
ry establishment, and at once instated in 


the livings now made vacant by the res- | 


ignation of the ministers ofthe Protesting 
Church. 

But do the people go with their minis- 
ters?) Of course there has not yet been 
time to prove how many of the people 
will go with the Free Assembly. But it 
is confidentially stated, that there will be 
a considerable majority. The 28th of 
May, as many of the pastors as could 
reach home, met their flocks, or that por- 
tion who adhere to the protest, the first 
time after the ‘act of demission.” tht 
was a memorable Sabbath. They of 
course had no right to stand in their pul- 
pulpits. ‘The old assembly had taken 
care of them. Some met their people in 
the open air—some in barns, while oth- 
ers were favored with the use of school 
or churches of other denomina- 
trons kindly granted to them. 

Were it not that I see great and impor- 
tant principles to be maimtamed, the ne- 
cessity of maintaining which the people 
feel, [| should be astonished to find so 
many of them subjecting themselves to 
such inconvenience and pecuniary sacri- 
fice. Only consider the fact, that with- 
in the Jast eight years, the people of 
Scotland, at a cost of £300,000, have 
built nearly 200 churches for themselves. 
Most of these churches were built and 
used by the people, and supplied by the 
intnisters who have now left the Establish- 
ment. ‘They have left it, too, knowing 
that they must give upthese churches to 
others. 


houses 


But these are not all the trials of the 
people. They cannot furnish themselves 
with places of worship immediately. And 
in some instances, where a whole parish 
isthe property of one man, as is often 
the case, that man is so destitute of all 
love to the gospel, thathe will not grant 
a foot of land for erecting a house of 
worship for his tenants. In such cases 
the design is, when the people are near a 
river, or lake, or the sea, to prepare a 
boat which they can use as their Bethel 
on the Sabbath—and this design is alrea- 
dy going into effect—or where this is not 
convenient, to prepare a moveable tent, 
so that if they are driven from one place, 
they can take up the tabernacle of the 
Lord and pitch itin anoher place. 

But the spirit and promise of this move- 
ment may be seen in the liberality of the 
people. Already, in the space of three 


months, £200,000 have been contributed | 


for building churches, where the people 
are unable to do it, and supporting min- 
isters. 
£1000, and even £2000. They have to 
go about the establishing of a new Col- 
lege and Theological School and Library. 
And for these objects, funds are coming 


in. Drs. Chalmers and Welsh resign 


* Large panniers slung over the horse's back, 
in which the young children were carried 
When Mr. Dunbar, the minister of Ayr, who had 
once before been banished trom his parish, receiv- 
ed a suinmons to ieave ita second time, he mere- 
ly said, “ Well, goodwife, ye must e'en provide 
the creels again.”’—The saying became a sort of 
proverb 


ed itself. 
Scotland willnow make a rapid advance. 
Scotland will now hear the gospel more 
tnopressively preached than she has heard 
tora long time—and more extensively 
too, but is is asion of the times—and 
prompts us to ask, will net) England and 
the continent feel the influence of this 
movement? What can prevent it?) The 
profession of attachment stil to the theo- 
ry of Establishments will not prevent it 5 
for the actitself speaks a language which 
condemns the alliance of the Church 
with the State. It in view of the mo- 
mentous bearings of this great event as 
well as its intrinsie moral glory, that I 
find my apology for saying so much about 
it. J. B. C. 


THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 

Some years since, a gentleman, well 
known for his liberality and zeal, was 
passing through an obscure alley in Lon- 
don, onthe Sabbath morning, distribu- 
ting religioustracts ashe went along. A 
woman with whom he left one of the little 
publications, informed him that she hada 
lodger in an apartment in the house who 
appeared to be very ill, and who she 
thought would feel pleased and grateful, 
ifthe gentleman would pay him a visit. 
He instantly complied with the request, 
and was introduced to a room almost des- 
titute of furniture, where, upon a miser- 
able bed, he perceived the ruins of a fine 
young man, inthe last stage of emacia- 
tion and decay. The gentleman, with his 
accustomed kindness and fidelity, entered 
into conversation with him, and was 
pleased to discover that the unhappy suf- 
ferer was not only fully prepared to re- 
ceive his instructions, but that he appear- 
ed to be truly impressed with the charac- 
ter of his state, acquainted with the sys- 
tem of salvation through the crucified Sa- 
viour, and manifesting those dispositions 
ofrepentance and of faith, which are so 
essential to the safety of the soul—He 


is 


confessed he had been brought up in re- 


Some land owners have given | 


spectability, that he had received a reli- 
gious education, that he had fallen a vic- 
tim to the tmultiform seductions of vice, 
that he had abandoned his parental home, 
that his constitution had been ruined by 
excess, and that his present condition had 
resulted from his own depravity. He 
then proceeded in broken language, and 
with exhausted strength, to describe how, 
in his misery, like the prodigal son in the 
parable, he had come to himself; how all 
the impressions of early life had been re- 
vived by an influence from above; how 
earnestly and penitently he had cast him- 
self before the throne of grace; how hope 
had animated him while dwelling upon 
the love and mediation of the Redeemer, 
and how, at last, he was enabled to in- 
dulge in some expectations of final for- 
giveness and acceptance beyond the 
grave. Whenthe gentleman kindly in- 
quired if he could do anything for him, 
the young man, with considerable hesita- 
tion, but yet with absorbing earnestness, 
said, ‘Il hope I have obtained the forgive- 
ness of God, would that I could receive 
that of my father!” The gentleman, 
whose feelings were very strongly exci- 
ted, offered his services, and inquired the 
parent’s address; and it was with some 


astonishment that he heard the name of 


an individual whom he knew to be occu- 
pying a station of respectability and repu- 
| tation. As the situation of the young man 
| admitted of no delay, he immediately re- 
paired to the residence of the father, 
| whom he found at home, and to whom he 
was introduced. Some embarrassment 
| followed. At length the gentleman said, 

“I believe, sir, you have ason?” The 
old man became violently affected, burst 
into a flood of tears, and sufficiently ex- 
emplified how much the conduct of his 
child had agonized his heart. The gen- 
tleman, after some delay, proceeded, with 
as much caution as he could exercise, to 
narrate the circumstance which had 
transpired in the morning, and concluded 
by offering his services to conduct the 
parent to an interview with his erring but 
penitent child. A silent assent having 
been given, they proceeded to the house 
where the young man was lodging. They 





I beheve the religious mind of 


soon arrived at the place. The gentle- 
man first entered the apartment. The 
young man, when he saw him, faintly 
\smiled with pleasure; and then, looking 
further, he perceived the gray hairs and 
well known countenance of his father. 
With all his remaining strength, he utter- 
ed the most pathetic entreaties for for- 
\giveness. The whole affection of his 
\father was aroused; and, according to the 
‘description of the parable before quoted, 
he ran, took his son in his arms, and 
|gave him the most endearing assurances 
‘that he was pardoned. The young man 
‘had put his arms round the neck of his 
|father, who suddenly felt the filial em- 
ibrace relaxed; he looked through his 
tears, and found that he held the corpse 
of his child! The effort and the emotion 
jhad proved tog much for his strength, 
and his spirit had fled to the = 
el its God.—Church of England Maga- 
zine. 


REMEMBER YOUR PASTOR. 


While every benevolent society and 
|humane object are pressing their claims 
with unwonted urgency, those of the 
jfaithful pastor should not be forgotten. 
We have it on New ‘l'estament authority 
jthat ‘the workman is worthy of his meat.’ 
|Under the old dispensation, too, liberal 
|provision was made for the Levite and 
jthe priest, and the injunction given, 
|*Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the 
ox that treadeth out the corn.’ On this 
jthe apostle asks, ‘Doth God take care for 
joxen!’ Is he concerned for his brute 
‘creature only? And hath he no thought 
for those who labor in word and doctrine, 
whose service is inferior in importance 
jonly to that of bis angelic ministers? 

Two or three considerations seem to 

jattach peculiar importance to this subject 
jat the present time. One has been al- 
‘ready alluded to, viz: the pressure of 
‘other claims of duty and benevolence. It 
is not an easy matter, tokeep up the right 
;Proportion, between a multitude of wor- 
‘thy objects, when each is calling loudly 
for assistance. Yet surely, while sus- 
taining the missionary comfortable in 
foreign parts, and providing, as we do, a 
‘more scanty allowance for their often 
more selt-denying fellow-laborer in the 
new settlements, it is bad policy to with- 
jhold needful and deserved support from 
‘those who tarry in Jerusalem and minister 
night and day inthe temple. A starved 
library, and mind distracted about the 
means of support, are not more harrassing 
tothe pastor than unprofitable to bis flock. 

Again, atthe present time, when men’s 

minds are to an unwonted degree changed 
from a parallel direction and thrown into 
all sorts of angles to each other and to 
the truth, the most faithful and prudent 
minister will be likely to meet with 
peculiar disaffection among his people. 
Indeed, the greater his conscientiousness 
and fidelity to his Lord and Master, the 
i more will he be exposed to come athwart 
the prejudices and selfishness of hearers. 
In such a state of things, it obviously 
becomes the duty of those who know how 
rightly to appreciate the labors and 
‘deserts of him who has ‘sown unto them 
of spiritual things,’ to be more careful 
that he reaps ‘of their carnal things.’ 

An additional reason also now exists, 
why a church should be at pains to learn 
the necessities of their minister, and afford 
corresponding relief. It is that he will 
be less likely than usual to make them 
known. Education efforts and the em- 
barrassments of the Home Missionary 
Society, added to the feverish state of the 
public mind, have greatly increased the 
number of but partially employed preach- 
ers. Prudence, therefore, naturally dic- 
tates to bear in silence present inconve- 
niences, rather than encounter the risk 
of others still more serious, by a full and 
»roper exposure of one’s embarrassments. 
Vor seasonable, then, may be the kind 
and judicious inquiry, ‘Watchman, within 
the streets and upon the walls of Zion, 
how art thou girded for the storm and 
guarded for the night?’ 

Hartford Ch. Freeman. 


STATISTICS OF NONCONFORMITY. 

Grorce Hapriein, Esq., of Manches- 
ter, England, stated, at a meeting held in 
that place on the 20th ult., the following 
striking facts, from the last report of the 
Manchester Statistical Society :—That 
there were in Manchester thirty-eight 
churches and one hundred noncormist 
places of worship; 13,025 children in 
church Sunday Schools, and 29,925 in 
those of dissenters. That in 1835 there 
were in Wales 995 churches, and 1,091 
dissenting chapels; in Cornwall, 221 
churches, and 322 chapels; in London, 
246 churches, and 306 chapels in Lan- 
eashire, 202 churches, and 581 chapels; 
in Yorkshire, 250 churches, and 1,047 
chapels; and, finally, that in 1841-2, 
the Church and churchmen contributed 
MI,821/ to the missionary societies, 
whilst the contributions of nonconformists 
to missions, for that year, were 215,9401. 


MATRIMONIAL JARS. 

If people would but consider how pos- 
sible itis to inflict pain, and perpetuate 
wrong without any positive intention of 
doing either, but merely from cireumstan- 
ces arising from inadvertence, want of 
sympathy, or an incapability of mutual 
comprehensions, how much acrimony 
‘might be spared! Half the quarrels that 
embitter wedded life are produced by the 
parties misunderstanding each other’s pe- 
culiarities and not studying and making 
allowance for them. Hence, unintention- 
al omissions of attention are viewed as 
intended slights, and as such, are re- 
sented. These indications of resentment, 
for an unknown offence, appears an inju- 
ry to the unconscious offender, who, in 
turn, widens the breach of affection by 
some display of petulance or interference, 
which frequently irritates the first wound 
inflicted, until it becomes incurable. In 
this manner often arises the final separa- 
tion of persons who might, had they ac- 
curately examined each other’s hearts 
and dispositions, have lived happily to- 
gether. 
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R. | Come of buta few thousand dollars, Fifty-two 
| Of these are employed in France and Belgium. 


In 1815, it is said, there was not one native 


very uncommon with those who love darkness | 
rather than light. “The public mind, during | 


experienced. 
A large majority of the students in the Col- 


| 


larnt preachers,” as is very natural, and not! Where before a very opposite result had been | with him. The interviews which he thus has 


with individuals are exceedingly interesting, 
and no donbt profitable to those who are now 


of the several institutions; to make the appro- | 
prations in the most advantageous manner ; (it 
being understood that contributions designated 


— 
phases of the baleful influence of tha 
this world upon the missionary ¢ Ause, 


' 
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the claims of the Theatre to the 
atronaze of a Caristim republican nation. 


confidence 


Protestant to be found in Belgium ; now, there 
are not less than twenty or twenty-five Protes- 
tant churches and chapels, and as many minis- 
ters and evangelists ; and within eight years, 
more than 100,000 copies of the Scriptures have 
been distributed there, beside hundreds of thou- 


by the donors shall be appropriated according 
to the designations,) and generally to do what- 
ever may be deemed necessary to promote the 
object of the Society. 

Art. VILL. This constitution may be altered 
or amended by a majority of two-thirds of the 
meinbers present at an annoal meeting of the 


{ shall not on this vecasion indulge in le 
references, or a@ vain-glonous exultation. 
though it is trne, that T did predict a re 
which has come to puss, it Was no prophetic 
of mine, but the suople understanding of 
movements of Provideuce and the signs of 
times. 


Millenarianism Defended. By Georeer Dy 
pastor of the First Presb. Church in Dy 
York: MW. H. Newman. Sold in Bosto, . 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 723 pp. ie 
This is a reply to Prof. Stuart’s Strictures 

Mr. Duffield’s work on the Second Comi 


the last year, has been more or less awakened | leges atthe West, were represented as becom- 
on the subject of religion, throughout the whole | ing pious before they had completed their course 
region, and and an increased disposition to hear| of study. The report closed by statements con- 
is seized on by errorists to disseminate their) ©€™ing the character, number, doctrines and 
heresies.” Too much merely nominal Chris-| Movements of various errorists in the West, in 


oo We have placed upon the first page the account 
given by the correspondent of the Christian Mirror, of the 
division inthe Scottich Church. This correspondent is 
Rev. J. B. Conpit, at present on a visit to Europe. His ac- 
count of the scene of separation and of the causes which 
led to it, is concise and comprehensive, and on the whole 


| opening their eyes to behold wondrous things 
out of God’s law. On another day in the week 
Mr. Homes does the same. Mr. Goodell also 
has an exegetical lecture with a small number 
of these same Armenian young men, whom 


L2mo, 


the best that we have seen. This is an important event— 
perhaps the moat important which has occurred since the 
Reformation—and is destined to exert @ vast influence up 
on the progress of religions liberty throughout the world. 
This consideration justifies us in giving the subject so much 


sands of religious tracts. 


stations have been established 


Within less than eight years, several mission 
in Canada, and 


tianity. | 
Receipes, &c. * 

The T or ach i 
reasurer acknowledges the receipt of 


consideration of all which the sympathy, pray- 
ers and alms of the East were earnestly so- 
licited. 


The General Association of Connecticut reports, 


the Lord is training up 1 doubt not for stations 
of great usefulness and responsibility in the 
Armenian church. 

I was greatly pleased with what I heard and 


Society, provided the alteration proposed shall 
have been specified and recommended by the 
Board of Directors. 

The Society, thus constituted, proceeded to | 





ng 


Christ. It is written with ability, but 
great severity—and in a spirit which is 


gether unbecoming a Christian Minister, ayy 


Much less would I indulge in any perso 
implications in what { may be called tosay ahd 
the tendency and results of the theatre, Fo 
has been as the slave trade and the traflic 


$4,597 during the month of May—beside some | 
$20,00 more acknowledged by the Western and 
the Central agencies. In the same period 36 
missionaries were appointed to their several | 
fields of labor, and 8 appointments made of 


the election of officers, and the following were worthy of the grave and solemn subject y 
chosen : 
President.—Judge Williams, Hartford, Conn. 
Vice-Presidents—Hon. Benjamin F. Butler, 
New York City ; J. M. Atwill, Esq., Philadel- | 
phia; Rev Mr. Blagden, Boston; Cyrus P. 


a Normal school of fourteen pupils, all pious and 
cevoted to the service of God; thirty laborers 
are engaged in teaching, preaching, and distrib- 
uting religious books ; sixteen hundred copies | 
of the Scriptures have been circulated—eighty | 


Alcohol, a lawful investment both tor pleas 
and gain, and far be it from me in rigid ha 
to execute er post facto laws. If they 
their ways and sin no more, we leave the 


, y 7 y 
space in our columns. through their delegate, (Rev. Wm. Bourett,) 
peace among the churches, and a good degree 
of general prosperity, and an increase of feel- 
ing in favor of the permanency of the pastoral 


saw these enlightened Armenians. 
There is much of the missionary spirit and 
principle among them; and already are they 


among discussed. . 
The New Englander.—‘The 34 (July 


of this new periodical has come to hand.; 


Pr We have commenced, on the first page, a series of 
articles, under the title of ‘Words and Names,’ which— 
without holding ourselves responsible for the writer's 
views—we think may lead to a profitable discussion of 
points connected with Congregationalism; a subject which 


will 
Sins 
past ignorance to the judgment of God. N 


forming plans for employing some of their num- will our argument assume that all amusemer 


the publishers in this city, Wilder & Cy, J 


is now claiming attentive consideration. 





ed the Gospel, and believed to their salvation. 


families have renounced Romanism, and now 
Jove the truth, and 155 individuals have receiv- 


THE SLANDERED PASTOR. 


He must be one of the fortunate sons of Le- 
vi, who can get through a twelvemonth without 
having somebody's tongue wag unwisely against 
him. There are some in every parish, who are 
nota little given totaking up a reproach against 
their neighbors, and, if other objects are not at 
hand, the pastor’s character is always in sight, 
and they can comfort themselves by discharg- 
ing their arrows in that direction. In his! 
movements among the people he ascertains that 
an evil report is on the wing, and the ill-omen- 
ed bird is flying about in all directions. What | 
shall he do? \ 

Shall he give it chase and try to catch it?| 
Shall he stop his Master's work and hasten 
here and there to discover the slanderer? Had | 
he better waste his energies in beating the | 
bush after such a bird. “He will defend his | 
good name,” he says. “He will 
reputation sullied. 





not have his) 
He is an injured man, and | 
he will bring the injurious to justice.” But he 

must catch the snuke before he can kill it. And | 
he that undertakes to find the futher of an evil | 
report against himself has got to fish ina deep 

sea. He would like to find the man who has 

slandered him. But who is to confess himself} 
the parent of that calumny? If itis a lie, foul 

and black, who is going to be so stupid as to 

admit himself the author of it? Will the} 
archer, who sent the arrow, stand forth with his 
bow in his hand and say, “ here am I 2” 

Most likelythe slander is a joint production. The | 
raw material appeared, no body in the creation 
knows where it came from. It was spun; the 
warp by one, the filling by another; woven 
by a third; a score had to do with the colors | 
in the colois in the fabric, and as many more | 


{ 
j 
} 
| 


have given the article each a jog in its journey | 
round the parish. There have been so many 
fingers in this work, that the idea of identification 
of an individual Each did so 
little about the matter that they do not know, | 
nor does any body else, that they did any 
thing. Askthem. Did you utter this calumny? 
One is grieved at the insinuation—another, 
scowls in resentment. Knock at every doo: 
in the parish, the slanderer is not there. 


is ridiculous, 


He is} 
not here, ner yonder. All the energies of legs, 
wings and steam cannot catch him. 

But suppose you do catch him, Sweating and 
weary, you are yet triumphant at last. ¥ ou | 
have traversed every sea, threaded every brake, 
and you have at last the slanderer before you. 
You will not beat him; that would not be very 
ministerial ; besides, you prefer “clean hands.” 
You will give hin a terrible rebuke, likely. | 
You will pour a running tide of indignant elo- 
quence upon him. You expect to see him quail 
before you. 

But he was an outrageous slanderer, was he ? 
And think you, then, he has any conscience for 
you toassail? Think you he has any sensibili- 
ties that you can arouse? More. If his tongue 
was once a sharp sword against you, your 
rebukes may cause it to leap out ofits scabbard 
again. You are nota match for him. He can 
bespatter you faster than you canhim. He is 
more used to it. In catching him, therefore, you 
may not have made a very desirable prize 

Besides, before you make sail in chase of ev- 
ery pirate upon your good hame, consider, 
whether you can find good scriptural example 
for it. The good men of the Bible lived, some 
of them, in a very hurricane of calumnies. | 
There is Paul, for example. If every slander, 
had carried aw ay the smallest piece of his flesh, 
he would have been a perfect skeleton before 
he had been preaching atwelvemonth. They | 
said every thing about him. He has given a 
specimen or two—drops out of an ocean—just 
to let us see that Apostles had enemies. Peo- 
ple had tongues in those days, and the men that 
stirred up their guilty consciences, as often as 
Paul did, was not the man to escape their viru- 
lence. There was not a vile or malignant 
thing, which a corrupt heart could generate, or 
an envenomed tongue utter, but was charged 
upon him. 

Well, how did he manage the matter. Did 
he go puffing about the streets to find out who 
slandered him? Did he give chase to wicked 
reports, and drive into palaces and cottages, 
highways and byways, tosee who was the father 
of them? He could not stop for that. He had 
too much to do, and much better business. He 
let them reproach him that liked the business, | 
He did not make after them with the sledge- 
hammer of the law, or with a committee of 
friends who had the care of his reputation. 
“ Being reviled, we bless.” This was economy | 
of time, for a man can bless his slanderers ost | 
cordially in much less time than he can hunt! 
through the parish after them; and economy of | 
moral feeling, too, for it isa much happier state of | 
mind to pray for a persecutor than to chafe one’s | 
Spirit about how violent hands shall be laid up- 
on him, and he get as good as he gave. 

Let the slandered pastor consider, then, that | 
the game, in catching the author of an evil re- 
port, is not worth the chase, and that should he 
be captured, he is likely to be any thing but a 
Precious prize. Let the pastor have so much of 
his Master’s great work on his hands, that he can- | 
not find any time to pursue his defamers, and 
so much of his Master's spirit toward the vilest 
of them, that he shall love to pray for and bless 
them. If he will take care of his Master's 
work, his Master will take care of his character. 
He need not divide his time between them. 
Good care of the high trust committed to his’ 
hands, will secure for him all the reputation he 
needs, to shine as a light in this world, and to 
shine in the everlasting beauty and holiness 
of heaven. 





SOME ENCOURAGING THINGS. 


Evangelical laborers, sustained by different | in the Sabbath school and the cause of temper- | 


religious associations, have increased in France, 
from seventy to more than three hundred, within | 
eight years, 

In four years from its organization, the | 
Foreign Evangelical Society is supporting be- 
tween eighty and ninety colporteurs, school 
teachers, evangelists and pastors, with an in- 


glishman at Rome—* We do not complain so 


of those pests who sell Bibles.’ The distribu- 
ters of the Bible are multiplying, in the Provi- 


Said a Cardinal, a few years since, to an En- 


much of your preachers and their sermons, as 


dence of God, and causing those who carry the 
mark of the Beast, to gnash their teeth more and 
more. 


HOME MISSIONS. 


lowa. 


A “ Friend of Missions” has pledged himself 
to the A. H. M.S. for 1000, to be paid in four 
annual instalments, “for the spiritual conquest | 
of this interesting territory,’—equalling, if not 
exceeding in size any State in the Union, and 
having a population estimated at nearly 80,000. 
May others follow the noble example, and in- 
vest their funds in that which is decidedly the 
best stock in the market. Eight orten men are 
needed at once, and will find important places 
open to receive them. A single fact. “ Bur- 
lington, a town of some 1800 inhabitants, has 26 | 
lawyers, and doctors in proportion, but no Pres- | 
byterian or Congregational minister.” This is 
but a sample of many little towns in the territo- 
ry. Men of the right stamp are called for, as 
well as needed—and we trust it will not be long 





before they will be found, nor before the church- 
es will be ready to support them. The Catho- 
lics have five men on the ground where the 
Missionary Society has but one, and they are 
untiring in their efforts to secure the whole 


field, by means of their schools, and their week- | 


day lecturing in defence of their doctrines. 
Wisconsin. 

Prairve du Chien.~-The little church orgamized 
here a year ago with twelve members, had in- 
creased to 27, when a revival commenced, which 
advanced with power among the gay and fash- 
ionable people of the town, and was followed by 
the happiest results. 

Burlington.—A_ church of 20 members has 
been recently organized, who are anxiously 
looking for some one to come and dispense to 
them the word of life. It is a delightful region, 
and only needs more laborers and more piety, 
with the blessing of God, to render it a very de- 
sirable residence. 

Lisbon.—One feeble and distracted church has 
become three bands, quiet, peaceful and active; 
each exerting a salutary influence on its neigh- 
borhood, Each has enjoyed a season of refresh- 
ing which has nearly or quite doubled their num- 
bers. But they are poor,and forego many of 
the comforts of life that they may enjoy the 
dispensation of gospel truth; nor with all their 
sacrifices could they enjoy it, but for the aid of 
the A. H. M.S. 

Geneva.— A few have recently been gathered 
into the fold of Christ, and quite a number of 
backsliders have returned to the love of their es- 
pousals. 

Norrn Carousya. 

Haynesville-—No country needs an efficient 
and enlightened ministry more than this, for it 
has been long overrun by ministers who glory 
that “they don’t preach from their larnin!” 
If good is done, it must be chiefly to and thro’ 
the rising generation. Numbers of the church, 
under Mr. Carson’s labors, are quickened, and 
temperance has gained so much ground, that 
there is no licensed grog-shop in town. 

ILLinois. 

Revivals.—Mr. Spencer, of Canton, has seen 
the work of God revive there, and 15 brought to 
the foot of the cross. At Farmington and 
Knoxville also he has recently witnessed rich 
displays of Goa’s amazing mercy. 

Romanism.—Says an aged minister—*} am 
now persuaded that unless Protestants can be 
aroused to greater exertions, or God shall inter- 


pose in some extraordinary way, our worst fears | 


from Romanism will be realized.” He is 


pained—and who ought not to be pained—at the 


|} sible to overrate, 


| 


ries 


those not in commission last year. 

Let every hund be opened, and every heart en- 
larged, to second the efforts of the A. H. M.S. | 
for the salvation of our country and the world! | 


HEALTH OF THE MIND. 


Its value all can testify, who have known it 
by experience, Heaven is full of witnesses. | 
All in hell can testify the woes of losing the} 
health of the mind. Every saint on earth can 
proclaim the value of mental health ; and every 
sinner joins also in that proclamation, by the 
emptiness and sadness he finds in the diseased | 
state of his own soul. | 

What a striking testimony we have of the | 
value of the mind’s health in the fact, that! 
while anguish of body has driven none to sui- 
cide, anguish of mind has driven thousands! 
Yet while symptoms of bodily ill health rouse 
to anxiety and exertion, what sad symptoms 
there may be of the soul diseased, while no 
care or effort is awakened for recovery. 





RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN ENGLAND. 
There has never been a time when the spirit | 


of religious liberty was so active in England, as} 


atthis moment. It shows itself in every public | 


movement, and meets the * Establishment,’ at | 
turn, with a power which threatens its | 


speedy downfall. It is obvious that the exten- | 


every 


. - . | 
sive admission of the Oxford Semi-Popery in- | 


relation. The past year has been distinguished 
by the number and power of the revivals of re- 
ligion enjoyed by the churches. Through the 
work of divine grace, the waves of salvation 
have rolled over some entire counties. Of more 
than 400 students in Yale College, 262 indulge 
hope in Christ. The churches embrace one 
eighth of the entire population of the State. 

The General Association of New Hampshire, 
through their delegate (Rev. Mr. Firiecp) re- 
ports in their connexion, about 20,000 church 
members— 1000 added the last year by profes- 
sion, 500 by letter. Revivals of religion enjoy- 
ed in more than 20 towns. The Pastoral rela- 
tion becoming more permanent. 





The Evangelical Consociation of Rhode Island, | 


through their delegate, (Rev. Mr. Gouosmirn) 


reports 17 churches in their connexion—e or 10 | 
| 


of them vigorous and healthy—several feeble | accustomed to feel that if God should spare his 


| and requiring aid. 


The General Association of Michigan, through 


| life to see its completion, he could ask no more. 
| He still 


their delegate (Rev. Mr. Peirce.) reports about | 


50 churches, and several interesting revivals of 
religion. 
the State 


Twelve years ago, the population of 


was about 30,000. Congregational 


churches two—population now about 260,000 | 


| 


—three ministers’ Associations. 


ANNIVERSARIES IN) MAINE. 
We learn from the Christian Mirror the fol- 


lowing particulars of the meeting of the Gener- 


al Conference of Maine, which was recently 


to the Church of England, has greatly weaken-¢ held at Bangor. 


ed her hold upon the affections of ber best friends, | 
and that, under Providence, it is daily adding| ™on was preached by Rev, Dr. Anpenson, Sec. 
fuel to the flame of religious liberty. The ex-| American Board, from I Chron. 20: 36, 


al | 
ample of Scotland will be contagious and en- 


couraging, and must hasten on a crisis in En- 
gland. Weill have the evangelical party, the 
seceders from the Church of Scotland, directed 
their earhest attention to the British metropolis. 
Inthe Free Assembly, it has been proposed to 
send some of their ablest ministers to settle per- 
manently in London; in reference to which pro- 
position the London Morning Advertiser makes 
the following remarks :— 

* There is ample field in this place for ten or 
twelve of the most gifted of the Non-Intrusion 
clergy. Let them be but sent us—and that with 
the least possible delay—and they will render a 
service, not on, but to the Free 
Church, the magnitude of which it were inpos- 
The Church of Scot 
never been properly represented here. 
never Was a more favorable 
present for acquiring thet 
part of the kingdom which ef 
Puseyism is 


only to relig 
land has 

There 
than the 
importance 


moment 
in this 
‘ ought to possess. 
bout to break up the Church of 
En 1, and thousands of pious Englishmer 

to say nothing of the hundred and forty 
thousand Seotcimen in London, not 
more than one filtieth part of whom at present 
attend any Scotch place of worship 


one 


located 


will be 

but too happy to settle down under the ministry 

of efficient clergymen ofthe Free Presbyterian 
Church.” 

' 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 
We 
portion of our correspondent’s account of the 


proceedings of the General Association of Mas- 


sachusetts, 


were obliged to omit, last week, that 


which embraced the reports of the 
delegates of foreign bodies. We now give the 
sketches of these reports, as follows :— 

The delegate of the General Convention of 
Rev. Mr. reported 204 


churches, in their connexion, 08 pastors, 56 sta 


Vermont, Bisnor 


ted supplies, ¢ i destitute and feeble church- 


es—the cause of Home Missions exciting new 
and increased interest—many revivals of religion 
enjoyed in different parts of the State—over 
1200 added to the churches by profession, dur- 
ing the past year. 

The delegate, (Rev. Mr. McLean) from the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
(Old School) reported more than 100 Presbyte- 
Revi 


were enjoyed in 53 of these Presbyteries, inclu- 


in their connexion. s of religion 
ding more than 400 churches, thus favored.— 
Most of the other churches have enjoyed unusual 
prosperity. 
ble for their great stillness and freedom from 


These revivals have been remarka- 


Ov Tuesday, June 27, in the forenoon, a ser 
In 
the afternoon, various religious and benevoleut 
| objects were presented, as by previous appoint- 
} ment, as follows:—American Sunday School 
| Union, by Rev. D. Clarke, of Boston ; The 
Sabbath, by Rev. J. W. Chickering, of Portland; 
Sabbath School Instruction, by Rev. Mr. Breed ; 
The Cause of Seamen, by Rev. M. Bourne, Sea- 
men’s preacher in Portland ; Slavery, by Rev. 
Dr. Tappan; Temperance, by Rev. Ray Palmer; 
| und the Bible, by Rev. Mr. Lane. 


| 


In the even 
before the Maine 
Congregational Charitable Society, by Rev. J. 


sermon Was preached 
Sewaut, Jr, and a contribution teken p for 
the benetit of widows and children of deceased 
ininisters, 

On Wednesday, was he'd the Ann 
we of the Maine Missionary Socicly. 
Bes by Rev. 
Rev. Mr. Dauwaonp, Rev. 
Sr., Rev. S. M. 
In the afternoon, a se 
Rev. G. W. 


to the 


i) Meet 
Addres 


were Wooster Pannen, 


hace 
Joruam Sewats, 


1, Ms. 


was preached by 


Worcester, of Sales 
rimnon 
Haruaway. 
General Ce 


Reports were made 
the Delegates 


Rev. 


nlerence, by 


from other bodies, of the state of religion. 
Mr. Perxins, of New Hampton, represented the 
Assot New Hampshire, and 
Rev. Mr. Worcester, of Salem, that of Mas- 
Rev. R. 


Soc 


Genersl ation of 


sachusetts, 
Amer. Tract iety, 


in behalf of the Tract cause. 


S. Cook, Secretary of the 


addressed the audience 


TT 
LETTER FROM TURKEY. 
We are happy to lay before our readers the 


Rev. P.O. 


Powers, to his brother in this « ity, dated 


following interesting letter from 
Constastinopie, Feb. 13, 1543. 


and 


I wrote you from Smyrna, Jan. 30. 


next day we left in an 
this 


Austrian steamer, 


reached ace the 3d inst—a longer pas- 


Mis- 


sage than usual, but perfectly pleasant. 


| means to enlarge its operations, 


sionary friends and acquaintances have received | 


us w.tha great deal of cordiality, and our stay 
of a few days among them is truly refreshing. 


In respect to the missionary work, J find that 


in most respects there has been a very consid- | 


erable advancement during the two years of my 


absence. There has been but little persecu- 


tion during this time; still the enemy is not 


asleep. ‘There has been no open rupture —no 


terrible outbreak, as in some former years, buta 
low, underground rumbling, such as not un- 
frequently portends the bursting forth of the 


volcano. Some two months ago, an excite- 


. : ' ‘ | , r ‘ism. An unusually large num- 
incredulity and apathy on the subject which so | Holst ond Cnsticiom, - An enaseally nage nem ment arose among the Armenians against the 


extensively prevail. Nothing can prevent at 


} 


ber of children have been subjects of renewing 


least its temporary triumphs, but the extended | grace, and especially those who have been dedica- 


and increased influence of the pure Gospel, 

thro’ the awakened zea] and enlarged liberality 

of the pledged friends of God and Zion. 
Providence.—The church been 


here has 


greatly revived, for the first time since its re- | 
| many persons to the consideration of the sub- 


organization. Between 15 and 20 converts are 


| ted to God in infancy, in the holy ordinance of 
| Baptism, and who have been carefully taught 


in the doctrines of the Westminister Catechism. 


! Notice was taken of the influence of the great 
| 


commercial distress of the country, in leading 


numbered ; 10 have already united with the | ject of religion, and so to the obtaining of sal- 


church. Prayer meetings, the Sabbath school, 
and Bible classes have a!l greatly increased in 
interest, and internal difficulties, of long standing 
in the community, have been amicably settled. 

Lockport.— About 40 appear to have passed 
from death unto lile—many of them children of 
pious parents, who had long been deaf to a fa- 
ther’s counsels and a mother’s prayers, and had 
even taken the seat of the scorner, and plunged 
into scepticism so far that hope of their recove- 


vation. They have nearly 300 in their employ, 
) new 
churches the last year in 23 States of the Union 
—have 3 Presbyteries and 1 Synod in India~— 
have issued 2] new volumes, and printed up- 
wards of 20 millions of pages the past year— 
and they have three Theological Seminaries in 
a flourishing condition, connected with which 
are 165 students. 


in domestic missions—have planted 


The delegate remarked : “Never has there been 


missionaries, and especially against Baron Ho- 
hannes, so weli known tothe American churches, 
in consequence of which his influence here was 
nearly destroyed, and it was thought best for 
him to go to America, and spend a few years 
there insuch reading and study as might fit 
him for more extensive usefulness among bis 
countrymen, when it may be best for him to 
return. 
him on my arrival, as he had taken passage for 
Boston a few weeks before. 

To-day a pious priest, who has been fre- 
quently mentioned in the Missionary Herald 
as a sort of city missionary, came to Mr. Dwight 
and informed him that he had been forbidden to 
exercise the office of the priesthood any more. 
This took place yeste rday, and in rather a la- 
conic style. One of the other ecclesiastics in- 
quired of the priest at the church, whether he 


ry had almost expired! “But O the power of | 8° much interest felt in the religious instruction had any claims on the church; to which he re- 


divine grace !” 


minds. 

Griggsville—The whole town is a temper- 
ance society—not a grog-shop in the place. 
The church is more united and engaged than 
for some time. A few miles distant, a precious 
revival has followed the labors of Mr. Ballard. 

Cheering results — Among 


They are now in their right 


the destitute 


places in Alton Presbytery, Mr. Chamberlin has | 


known 35 cases of hopeful conversion, as the 
fruit of his Jabors, and has received 210 to the 
different churches to which he ministers, by 
profession, and by letter. He has recently or- 
ganized two churches—one at Troy, of 17 mem- 
bers, and another at Nine-mile-Prairie of 40 


members. {n both these places preparations are 


making to rear houses of worship. Mr. Wells, | 


laboring among the destitutions in the vicinity 
of Chicago, reports 9 added to the church at 
North Branch, and a great advance of interest 


ance. Similar results have followed his labors 
with the Rridge church, and Flag-creek con- 
gregation. 
INDIANA. 
Errorists abound—and the best way found to 
treat them, is to let them alone, and preach the 
truth. They are especially hostile to “ college 


of the slaves, as at the present time. Some of 
have left their 
charges to preach unto the slaves; and in 
many cases, the colored population receive more 
attention than the white population from their 
pastors.” 

The delegate (Rev. Epwarp Bercner) 
from the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, (New Schoo!) reported 101 Presbyteries 
—that during the last three years, which he re- 
ported, they had all enjoyed revivals of religion. 
During the past year, the revivals had been nu- 
| merous and extensive in 13 of the States, and 
| two Territories. The cause of Temperance and 
of Sabbath schools, had been advancing. The 
claims of the slave had also received special at- 
tention. The delegate stated that special pains 
had been taken to ascertain the influence and 
| effect of the agitation of the subject of Slavery 
| atthe North, upon the South, and that it had 
been ascertained to have been salutary, and to 

a very great extent. 
special meetings of ministers for prayer, follow- 
lowed by special manifestations of the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit—that in connexion 
with specia! prayer for the divine presence, dis- 
cussions most thorough and copious, and kind, 
on the subject of slavery, had taken place 


the pastors of the churches 





Mention was also made of 


plied in the negative. Has the church any 
claims on you ? inquired the former. Not any, 
Then you may lay off your 
priestly robes, as you are no more to officiate in 
the church, said the eeclesiastic. 


was the answer. 


The priest, 
without waking a single inquiry, or waiting 
to hear another word, arose and left the church. 
Should the matter end here, the priest would 
feel unfeignedly thankful for this event, and 
count it a great deliverance, as he has long felt 


| 


the most serious and conscientious scruples in 
doing many things required of the priesthood. 
But he fears the worst of it is yet to come. 
None of these things, however, move him. 
| At Mr. Dwight’s service on the two Sabbaths 
we have spent here, were present fifty or more 
Armenians—the largest native audience that I] 
had ever seen in this country, attending on the 
preaching of a Missionary. It to me a 
most cheering and encouraging scene. On 
nearly every Sabbath, there are more or less 
new hearers—ten or twelve both these Sabbaths. 
Yesterday several young men came in who 
were regarded as infidels, of which Mr. D. had 
information, when entering the place consecra- 
ted to prayer. Once a week Mr. D. goes over 


was 


ber in direct missionary labors abroad—not out 
of their own nation, however. Many of them 
seem to be men of deep and genuine experi- 
mental piety, and the cause of truth, [am pur- 





suaded, has never made more decided progress 

in the nation generally, than it is making now. 

An interesting fact in respect to this work is, 

that it is gradually extending to the Catholic | 
Armenians. The case of an individual who has | 
recently become enlightened, and who has 

evinced his love for the truth by cheerfully sub-| 
mitting to sacrifices of no unimportant charac - 

ter, is exciting great interest at the present 

tine. 

Mr. Schauffler has completed his great work, 
that of giving the Old ‘Testament Scriptures to | 
the Jews in the Hebrew Spanish language. 
While engaged in this laborious work, he was | 


| 
lives. At his German service yester-| 


day, fora new thing under the sun, six German | 
Jews cume in to hear Protestant evangel ical | 
preaching. 

Mr. Hamlin is at present assisted in his school 
by Mr. Wood. 


have 


The school is full, and numbers } 


been refused admittance for want of 


This school | 
promises great good for the Armenians. 
for these precious young men, 


Pray | 
Pray that they) 


| may learn that fear of the Lord which is the be- 


ginning of wisdom. 


———__—_—_=———— 

PUSEYISM IN AMERICA. 
Many think that Puseyism—or Newmania, as 
some of the English papers call it—is contined 
to England; but there are too frequent develop- 
ments of itin the United States. | 
There was quite an exciting scene at an 
Episcopal ordination in New York, on Sunday, 
the 2d inst. Eleven candidates presented them- 
selves for ordination, and as Bishop Onderdonk 
announced that he was about to ordain them, 
and, as is customary, requested that if there 
were any person or persons wh »> had any objec- 
tions to make, or knew aught against them, they 
the the Rev. Hugh 


he had, the day ve 


would announce suit 


stated 


the 


Smith rose and that 


fore, informed 


test ag 


Bishop that he should pro- 


inst the ordination of one of the candi- 


dates, Mr. Carey, in consequence of his holding 


opinions favorable to Romanisur; and he didn 


When he 


Rev. Mr. Anthon also rose, and in like manner 


accordingly protest. sat down, the 


protested against the ordination of Mr. Carey tor 


the same reason. ‘The bishop, however, stating 


been 


that the charge had already investigated 


and discovered to be untounded, 

the ordination, and 

Messrs. Smith and Anthon left 
Messrs. Sunith and Anth 

card in the New York papers, i 

to the pul 


w from the begint 


in the m 
nm have 


that they shall soon pive 


disclosure ng, of 


connected with this must painiul occurrence in 


the church.” 
WESTERN COLLEGES 
NARIES. 
During Anniversary Week, meetings—of which 

we took notice at the 


AND SEMI- 


time—were held in this 
city, with reference to some systematic course 


of Western Colleges 
Sin 


ofaction for the support 


and Theological Seminaries. ir prelinu- 
meetings have been held at Philadelphia, 


at New York. 


resulted in the formation of a Society. 


nary 
and have 


Ata 


New York onthe 2th ult, as we 


The deliberations 
meeting in 
learn by the Observer, a draft of a constitution, 
adopted by the meeting here, and also one re 

commended by the meeting in New York, were 


taken up for consideration. The constitution 


proposed by the New York brethren contempla- 


ted the formation of a society that should extend 


| aid to all institution that need it in any part of 


I was much disappointed in not seeing | 


For this 


purpose it proposed two Boards of Commission- 


the country, bul especially in the West. 


ers, one at the East and the other atthe West, 
The 
Boston plan, however, had reference only to the 
the West. In the 
which took place, Rev. Dr. Peters advocated 
the New York plan. On the other hand, Rev. 
Dr. Cox, Rev. Dr. Lindsey, Rev. Mr. Towne, of 
Boston, and Rev. E. Phelps, of Philadelphia, 
spoke in favor of the Boston plan. 


who should co-operate inthe great work, 


institutions at discussion 


The diseus- 
sion resulted in‘an almost unanimous conclu- 
sion to confine the operations of the new society 
to the West. The next topic discussed was, 
the length of time during which the aid should 
W. W. Stone, Esq. of Boston, ex- 
pressed an opinion, that the aid should be tem- 


porary—that these institutions must not be led 


be given. 


to feel that now there is a society to feed them 
from year to year; but if they manifest a dis- 
position thus to rely on the society, they should 
be cut off, and left to look out for themselves. 
Rev. E. Beecher concurred in this view, as did 
others. The following constitution was then 
adopted :— 


Art. I. This Association shal] be denominated 
the Society for the Promotion of Coli 
Theological Education at the West. 

Art. IL. The object of the Society shall be 
to afford assistance to Collegiate and Theologi- 
cal Institutions at the West, in such a manner 
and so long only as in the judgment of the Di- 
rectors of the Society, the exigencies of these 
institutions may demand. 

Art. Hl. There shall be chosen annually by 
the Society, a President, six Vice Presidents, 
Corresponding and a Recording Secretary, a 
Treasurer, and a Board of 18 Directors, which 
Board shall have power to fill ts own vacan- 
cies. The Board shall hold its first meeting 
in the lecture room of the Mercer street Presby- 
rian church, on the 4th Tuesday of September 
next, at 4 o’clock, P.M. The President shall 
be, ex-officio, a member of the Board of Di- | 
rectors, 

Art. IV. Any person may become a member 
of this Society by contributing annually to its 
funds. 

Art. V. There shall be an annual meeting of 
the Society at such time and place as the Board 
of Directors may appoint. | 

Art. VI. Five Directors shall constitute a| 
quorum for the transaction of business, except} 
for the appointment of a Secretary, and the ap- | 
propriation of moneys, when nine shall be 

resent. : 

Art. VII. It shall be the duty of the Board of 


giate and 


to Constantinople, where he has a room for the | Directors to employ all agencies for collecting | 
| accommodation ofall who may wish to converse funds, to investigate and decide upon the claime| 


Smith, Esq., Brooklyn; Rev. Dr. Goodrich, New 
Haven, Conn.; Chief Justice Hornblower, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Corresponding Secretary.— —— ———-— 

Recording Secretary.—Rey. Asa D. Smith,New 
York City. 

Treasurer.—W illiam Brown, Esq. 

Directors.Rev. J. UH Towne, G. W. Crockett, 
Esqy., Moses L. Hale, Esq., Daniel Noyes, Esq., 
Boston; Rev. Dr. Cox, Rev. W. B. Lewis, Jas- 
per Corning, Esq., Brooklyn; Rev. A. D. Eddy, 
Newark, N. J.; Rev. Dr. Skinner, New York 
City ; fon. T. W. Williams, New London, Ct; 
Rey. Dr. Hawes, Rev. Dr. Bushnell, A. M. Col- 
lins, Esq., Hartford, Conn; Rev. Dr. Bacon, 
New Haven; Rev. EF. Phelps, Rev. Mr. Barnes, 
Rev. Dr. Parker, G. W. McClelland, Esq., Phil- | 
adelphia. 





Tue Briere Burners.—Our readers will re- 
member that a quantity of Bibles were burn- 
ed a few months since, by order of a Catholic 
A late No. 
of the Protestant Vindicator furnishes an ex- 


priest, on the borders of Canada, 


tract of a letter from a clergyman in Mexico, N. 
Y.in which itis stated, that Bibles and Testa- 
ments had been received by some of the twenty 
or twenty-five Catholic families in that town in 
the absence of their priest—but that when he 
returned to them, their Bibles were brought to- 
gether, twelve or fifteen in number, and burned 
inthe street, as an expiatory sacrifice for the 
sin of having received so polluting a book ! 
Such, be it forever remembered, is the spirit of 
tomanism—an enemy of the Bible, and of the 
God of the Bible, and of all the 
ences flowing from the Bible! 


blessed intlu- 


PUBLICATIONS, 
By Wm. B. 


Fowle & Capen. 


NEW 

The Common School Geography. 
Fowle. pp. 225 Boston: 
Mr. Fowle is a practical teacher, whose suc- 
cess entitles his opinions to great contidence, 
on apy question connected with school books, 
of the 


He is also fumiliar with the preparation 


and other means cultivating youthful 


mind, 


of books for schools, having been the author of 


several deservedly popular works of this sort. 


His object in the work before us, is, to provide a 
mitain litthe or noth- 


Geography, which shall“ « 
ing that is perishable "—to deseribe and illus- 


trate the natural features of the earth, and its 


permanent divisions as made by man, and ex- 


clude all that is | to early changes, as well 


as what is common: ndan books of this c¢| iss, 


ym matters foreion t . subject—su us 
on matters foreign e main sub) ch as 


‘astronomy, meteorology, minerology, geology, 
and the statist {re 


tion, &e. &e.” While 


tuken rather ab ] st 


ivion, commerce, popula- 


tous to have 


he seems 


and against the common 


mode of preparing sographical works, and to 
have ued plan with great fidelity, it 


of that 


pur 


is to be confessed, that the originality 


us fuliv justified by 
nee, and as clannimng the 
' 


attent f school committees and 


The At weompanying the Geog- 


if to 


tinctness of its de- 


land conn nds itse 
te a 
dance of the common er- 

ue the sheet with useless names, 
Memoir of Timothy W. Lester, or Eminent Piety 
the great qualification for Usefulness. By Rev. 
Isaac C. Beach. New dork : VOW. Dodd. 
Boston; Crocker & Brewster. 1Ld pp. Iino. 
The author of this memoir avows that be has 
viven it tothe world from no vain desire of be- 
comma an author, but to furmsh an incentive to 
xJness in the outlines of a character 
This 


has succeeded well in 


practical go 


of superior excellence, is the true use of 


The 


presenting an example of Christian faithfulness 


biography. author 
which is worthy of all imitation, especially by 
those to whom the work is more particularly ded- 
icated who 


and those 


looking forward to the ministry. 


young christians are 
The subject 
of the memoir was born in New Marlborough, 
New York, in 1810—in youth was a ringleader 
in vice—was converted during arevival in Iss0 

became a member ef Union Theological Sem- 
inary in ISS, where he sustained an elevated 
religious and moral character—left the Semina- 
ry on account of ill health, and labored very 
successively as a temperance agent—was lt- 
censed to preach, and acted some time as finan- 
cial agent of the Seminary—labored with great 
energy, and inprovea every opportunity to sow 
the precious seed—a few days before his death, 
was carried from a pulpit in the midst of a dis- 
course—and died in April, 1842. His charac- 
ter was not brilliant, but practical—resembling 
in many respects, Harlan Page—daily ‘ living 
for Christ and upon Christ.’ 


The Massachusells Sabbath School Hymn Book. 
Published by the Mass. Sabbath School Society 
1:3 Cornhill. 162 pp. 18mo. 

This volume is designed to supply the want, 
which has long been felt by ministers, superin- 
tendents and teachers, of a good collection of 
for the of Sabbath Schools—the 


numerous books now in use being for various 


Hymns use 


reasons, poorly adapted to the object. 
Personal Recollections of Charlotte Elizabeth. 
New York: J.S. Taylor. Boston: Crocker & 


Brewster. 357 pp. V2mo. 
In this volume, this popular author furnishes a 


sketch of her own Jite, and of her views and 


sentiments generally. It is one of her best 


books, and is in her characteristic simple and 


beautiful style. We find her to be a true Pro- 


testant—a hater of Popery—a zealous church- | 


woman, yet nobly liberal towards dissenters— 
having no sympathy for Puseyism—and a rigid 
Calvinist. 


1 Missionary Offering, or Christian Sympathy, 
Personal Re sponsibility, and the Present Crisis 
in Foreign Missions. Boston: Crocker & 
Brewster. 103 pp. Smo. 


This little volume, although it has special ref- 
erence to the present crisis in Foreign Missions, 
contains views in regard to the duty of Chris- 
tians in that great work, which will never be i!l- 
timed or unseasonable till the world shall all be 
converted to Cirist. The cause of missions de- 
mands of the professed followers of Christ a 
deep and solemn consideration of the subjects 
which are presented in the second chapter of 
this ‘Offering’—fellewship with Christ's suffer- 
ings, and a view of the world of despair. The 
author has admirably personified Covetousness, 
and presented, in a forcible light, the various 


| connecting wings 26 by 40. 
}are {6 feet hich, 


a good number. The articles—all wel} wyjy: 
The tirst i 
Public Libraries, and is accompanied by 


are on subjects of interest. 


A fe, 
graved view of the new Yale College Lib is 
It is a Gothic pile, which the Corporation os, 
College have begun to build. The w 
roof have been raised, and nearly con 


plete 
and a room fitted for the temporary recep 


the library ; and the work is to be suspend 
further funds, only 13.000 having beer 


scribed. 


The building $s equidistant | 
two extremes of the well known line of 
buildings, and is the central thing of thy 


establishment. The main building is 57 


| feet—the extreme wings 30 by G7 


The 


The main building 4, 


main t 


signed for the college library, to in 


|} one room, resembling a Gothic chapel. , 


nave and aisles, the height of the nave be 
feet, The wings are to contain the so 
braries. ‘The 


stone, 


of the buildiay 
Port 


Is @N 


material 
the 

The whole 
cost 30,000 dollars, and 
ornament to the beautiful city of New I 
The other articles of the New Buel 


sand from quarry at 
Connecticut River, 


will be an 


—the Aborigines of Connecticut, 
many interesting particulars of the © 
or Algonquins; Political state of Nor 
many reasons now on? of the most 
teresting portions of the world; P 
Duties of the Christian Ministry— 
mixture of sound and unsound views; 3 
and Society ; The Tree of Lite; a 
view of Chapin’s * Primitive Cliureh ; 
Stephen’s Yucatan, &e. 


The Eclectic Museum.—Thiis is de 
most valuable magazine of foreien 
made up of 
Quarterlie 
and French 
It is edited by Prof. J. WH. Aga 

} 


judgment and taste, as we ju i 


we have. It is 
of the British 


lations from German 


which 


} 
articles 


number, which is the only one 
This number contains several very 
ticles, part 


School. 


( ularly one on the Oxt 
the Mer 


both from the 


and another o 


Courts of England, 


is embellished with 


nting C 


view 3. ar 
tint engraving, repre 
of Land. 

Pictorial Bible.- Tl 
is received by Saxton, IP .w 
Biblical Cul 
Neander’s Ii 


also the 4th number of the 
taining a continuation ol 


the Christian re 


vion. 


The Vi ophant This is a month 
ed by Prof. B on 


and 


of ouru 
Mistructive CAp sjtor ot prophe 


symbols. The Juiy nu 


r to Pri 


cred ber 
the D 


tion of an 


fourth lett f. Stuart, on 
of Proj hecy, and a continu 


‘The Jus rment of the 


arti 

the L 
Ever isting kingdor 

u, Peiree & Co. 


agents of the Hicrophant, in Boston. 


Beast and 


are 


Works 


public 


Hannah 


have « 


Moore ‘s 


ommenced the 


Messrs. Hl 
ition 
25 cents each—of ‘the first complete 
edition of the Works of Hannah M 
first number is received by Crocker & Bb 
Cc. & B. have also received the ? 
Brande’s Encyclopedia of Science, L 
and Art. - 
Family of Bethany.—R. Cart 
has published a new edition of Bon 
ily of Bethany,’ for 12 1-2 cents on 


by Tappan & Dennet 


Westminster sdssembly.—M. i. Ne 
New York, has in press, a volume cont 
full history of this distinguished body 
which will derive special interest from th 
cumstance, that various ecclesiastical | 
have recommended the observance, aly 
time, of the 200th anniversary of the As 

a 
BEECHER AT THE 
THEATRE, 

When the Tremont Theatre was 

Brecuer predicted that he should live 


DR. TREMON 


converted into a temple for the worsh 
and to preach in it himself. The predi 
been fullfilled. Being providentially int 
of the country, he accepted an invitat 
the new proprietors of the building, to 4 
the Theatre on Wednesday evening, t 
inst. on which occasion the house was 
The sermon was founded 
heady, high-minded | 
pleasures, more than lovers of God. 211 
3: 4. 


course, 


overtlowing. 


text— Traitors, 


The Mail has given a report o 
to be 


which we understand 


correct, and we transfer it to our c 


follows :— 


The text is the climax of a black cat 
sins. 

The pleasure loved does not cons 
desire of happiness common to set 
rational beings; but in seeking pleas 
ly, exclusive of unlity, and our own al 
lic good, und finally in seeking it i 
enjoyment of pleasure and sen t 
service and favor of God. 

In this latter sense, the pleasur 
been sinful and often cruel and licent 
the gladiatoria]l shows and bull-fights, 
of eating and in inebriation and grov 
malism. 

Of all these 
time has stood as the Temple of these 
worshippers. For though it was, at fir 
gious institution, the God worshippe 
chus, the sacrifices, feastings, wine a! 
the merry God; a worship, I believe, ' 
unbroken succession has come down t 


pleasures, the Turatht 


There is another institution ot 
ty—tTHe Cuvacu or Gop. Bot 
have thrown a mighty moral pow 
world, and rather as rival antagonist 
iliary powers. There 
tween them. The theatre 
gies on the church, and the ¢ 
blessing upon the theatre, ane 
seemed doubtful on 
turn. But at 
has rolled away and Christian i 
prevailed. The Drama has conwe 

| treat and the church its onward t 
time seems near, when under th 
enlightened public the Drama wit | 

But before this verdict sh 
pronounced, it may not be more Ui! 
hat the question be fairly discusse° 


has been no 
has wasted 
for 


which the 


length an age oi 


» eafts 

















are unlawful, ‘The mind and body taxed wi 
toil, demand them. Nor shall insist tt 
theatrical amusements are essential yand who 
sinful in their nature, and exciusively wischi 
ous. For few institutions are so exelusiv 
mischievous as to exclude a woxture of ineide 
tal gooa. 1 do not object to it because int 
form of fiction it illustrates the joys and sorro 
the hopes and fears, the noble wishes, and t 
strong pe 
no theatre can be so formed and conducted, 
to include the good and separate the evil. I 
because the page of history shows that all 
tempts to mike it what it oug tobe hal 
failed. 

But while [ say these things, [shall not al 
mit that the discussion of the subject is need] 
or invidious, For though sound argumer 
sometimes vexatious, itis never invidious; @ 
no form of persuasion is more mean or dastay 
ly than to load a man with invidious epithets, 
the fearless exercise of lis own right of tree i 
quiry and argument. 

On whit then the theatre 
sustained 2 As the handmaid of Religion 2 
will not be pre tended that the theatre has be 
the auxiliary of holiness. However correc 
morality be, its claims to holiness will not be 
sisted on. Profanity has been more prevale 
than praying, and professors ‘Tieton aa 
ministers, if brought upon the. sta ve, have 
generally been introduced to be mdieuled 
bigots, or awkward or pedantic or dull, all to 
Justrate what dolts religion makes men, and h 
much more sensible, polite, and reputable the 
are who are without it. 

Indeed nothing would be revarded by 
friends or enemies more ludicrous than chain 
for the theatre the character of a pious tstit 
tion, and nothing sooner ruin i 
become such. 

Shall we select 
cipline the mind, to mipart | 
vate the sciences. 


we 


itis 


ssions of human nature, nor becar 


hit 


ground shall 


thon 
as it claims its powerto di 
nowledgee, or cul 
Theatrical anusements a 
not designed to discipline the mind to vigore 
thought, but to relax it trom study: a 
us to general knowledge, it lies within 
of fictitious story and the develops 


severe 
the lind 
ntoof hug 
passiolls and vicissituce AMG ind whe 
has it drilled the mind to close thinking, to 
Investigation, or powerlul arg 

school houses, acadeniues 

built 2 What strea 

diffused 2 What s 

plained + 


Its clatms must. star 


ful pleasureable Husenmen 
tended with expense that 
are so few in number th 
can never be benelitted 
trive recreations as we 
They demand 
accomunodate, a 


o tor the 
reat oom 
women, Who make wt the | 
amuse others, and other cireuuistunes 
tuveous to charact: 
better world. 


r, Comfort, and th 
I am aware 
truth on this su 
own feelings by t 
nius ol great ¢ 
familiariy conve 
del and a liberti 
timony to the ae 
stage from R 
To such re pre 
ble exceptions: but the ouianee oft 
ny the theatre, Wi 
choly extibition does it afford of the 
human happine th 
ment of a siall portion of { 
justified = 
But it is claimed 
Virtue and go us. | wish 
and that inyown feelmnus 
ducine evid 
the testimony of impartial listery. 
{Here the Dr. read from Lord Is 
36, 172, 174 
Plato t us that play 
prevent the use of reason, 
morality. Aristotle 
the seeing of Comed 
young people. 
ners 


sseat 
sentations there it 


is true against 


id hopes, for 


that theatre 
md the 
might be 


lence tothe contrary 


s rouse th 
and are d 
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to bef 
the Goer 
danger 
Ovid on 
the 
and 


luys it 

es ought 
Tacitus says, 
were onarded 
no play houses among them, 
heentious 

vorable to 


woainst 


poeins speaks ol Theat 


ais uichess advises 
pression, 

The 
thereto. 
tury says, * It 


whole church te 

Theophilus of Antioch iu the 1 

7 [at). The Ca 

\ nted it, “The Pre 
testant church in Europe and America have g 
en sintlar testimony. Archbisiiop ‘I 

calls the theatre the * Devil's Chapel,” a 
ry of licentiousness ; 9 
Which ought not to be allowed 
ized, much les 
Collier, a Calvinisifsay 


rimitive 
isnot pawtu 
olic church repeatedly proh 

lo 
hurse 
mt et a ree 


reatio 
ival 
lis ihe) 
“Tam persuaded notla 
lag has done more to debauch the aye, th 
Blage poets and the play Joli 
Hawkins says, although it is saul that play 
teach moral y, and the mur rh 
life; these assertions are mere dec! ihiod 
On the contrary, the pla 

about it are the very 

Says, “itis i i 

wise,” Dr. Chann 

inseparable concomn 


sa Christian commiunit 


i thi 


houses,” Sir 


ages, the indispensal UNI 


be nore prepo ter than 


us 
garded a school of morals. 
Intemperany e 
hess, A general 
accommodate th 
the eye, and the pr 
Bacchus and Venus, have im 
theatre for | 
ship ; and hay ustained 
and unbroken harmony, and often 
mony been given, that 
Ship, the. theatre « 

All 
solution 
plication 
this | 
al ru, rned wa 
that without the a Iestituti rnuld 
exist. * ; 
to the lap 
achool otf 
abandon it. 

About the tim 
talent and pow 
regard to Lint 
in 
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woes of th 
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of their own char 
the woes of time 
Amusement 
the past speak 

hearts and gray bi 


the grave 


let mot 
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Let master 
ages seni in their recommendat 
48 schools of morals and speak 
conferred on their apprentices an ] 
have stood highest on the list of 
And let grateful widows express their dee; 
ligation to the theatre in aiding them to gover 
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nism Defe ; 
of the Feet Preskt tent, “et, 
M. H. Newman. Sold in Boston te 
Kendall § Lincoln. 783 pp. Lama? &Y 
a reply to Prof. Stuart’s Strictureg on 
Ids work on the Second Coming of 
It is written with ability, but With 
erity—and in a spirit which is alto. 
nbecoming a Christian minister, and un- 
of the grave and solemn subject which jg 
pd. —_—_— 
few Englander.—-‘The 3d (July) number 
ew periodical has come to hand, through 
ishers in this city, Wilder & Co, Jt is 
unber. The articles—all wel] Written 
bjects of interest. The first js on 
praries, and is accompanied by an en- 
ew of the new Yale College Library. 
thic pile, which the Corporation of the 
ve begun to build. The walls and 
been raised, and fearly completed, 
n fitted for the temporary reception of 
y; and the work is to be suspended for 
inds, only 13.000 having been yet sub. 
The building $s equidistant from the 
mes of the well knowa line of college 
and is the central thing of the whole 
ent. The main building is 57 by 95 
extreme wings 30 by 67—and the 
wings 26 by 40. The main towers 
t high, The main building is de. 
the college library, to include only 
1, resembling a Gothic chapel, with 
aisles, the height of the nave being 51 
e wings are to 
The material of the building is eq 
» from the quarry at Portland, or 
ut River. The whole is expected to 
0 dollars, and will be an additional 
to the beautiful city of New Haven, — 
r articles of the New Englander are: 


contain the society |i. 


borigines of Connecticut, containing 
presting particulars of the Chippeways 
quins ; Political state of Norway—for 
sons now one of the most deeply in. 
portions of the world; Position and 
the Christian Ministry—containing a 
sound and unsound views; Manners 
y; The Tree of Life; a severe re. 
hapin’s ‘Primitive Church; notice of 
Yucatan, &c. 
ectic Museum.—This is decidedly the 
able magazine of foreign literature 
have. It is made up of the best 
DF the British Quarterlies, and trans- 
pm German and French journals, &c, 
y Prof. J. H. Agnew, with excellent 
d taste, as we judge from the July 
hich is the only one we have seen. 
r contains several very valuable ar- 
ularly one on the Oxford Tractarian 
d another 


on the Memoirs of the 


igland, both from the Edinburgh Re- 
} 1 


is embellished with a fine mezzo- 


ing, representing Columbus in Sight 


! Bible-—The 4th number of this work 
by Saxton, Peirce, & Co, who have 
th number of the Biblical Cabinet, con- 
yntinuation of Neander’s History of 
ian religion. 


Ficrophant.—T his is a monthly, conduct- 
wf. Bush, one of 
uctive expositors of prophecy and sa- 

The July number contains a 

ter to Prof. Stuart, on the Double Sense 


our most industrious 
bols. 


scy, and a continuation of an article on 
of the Beast and the Little 
ceeded by the Everlasting kingdom of 
s’ Saxton, Peirce & Co. are the 
the Hierophant, in Boston. 


nent 


Moores Works —Messrs. Harper 
menced the publication tn numbers, at 
ach—of ‘the first complete American 

f the Works of Hannah Moore’ The 
ber is received by Crocker & Brewster, 
. have also received the 9th part of 
Encyclopedia of Science, Literature 
ly of Bethany.—R. Carter, New York, 
lished a new edition of Bonnet’s * Fam- 
For sale 


blishe 
thany,’ for 12 1-2 cents only. 


pan & Dennet. 


minster Assembly.—M. H. Newinan of 
ork, has in press, a volume containing 4 
ory of this distinguished body—a book 
ill derive special interest from the cir- 
e, that various ecclesiastical bodies 
ommended the observance, about this 
the 200th anniversary of the Assembly. 
4 a 
BEECHER AT THE 
THEATRE, 
n the Tremont Theatre was built, Dr. 
ER predicted that he should live to see It 


TREMONT 


ted into a temple for the worship of God, 
preach in it himself. ‘The prediction has 
lfilled. Being providentially in this part 
country, he accepted an invitation from 
proprietors of the building, to preach in 
tre on Wednesday evening, the 5th 
which occasion the house was filled to 
ring. The sermon was founded upon the 
vaitors, heady, high-minded lovers of 
3, more than lovers of God. 2 Timothy, 
The Mail has given a report of the dis- 
which we understand to be generally 
and we transfer it to our columns, 4 


text is the climax of a black catalogue of 


pleasure loved does not consist in that 
} happiness common to sensitive and 
beings; but in seeking pleasure selfish- 
sive of utility, and our own and the pud- 
J,und finally in seeking it in sublenary 
bent of pleasure and sense instead of the 
and favor of God. 
is latter sense, the pleasures of men have 
nful and often cruel and licentious, a8 19 
jatoria] shows and bull-fights, excess 
g and in inebriation and grovelling = 


ll these pleasures, the THEaTRE in al! 
stood as the Temple of these ue 
pers. For though it was, at first, @ rei 
stitution, the God worshipped was Bac- 
e sacrifices, feastings, wine and songs 2 
srry God; a worship, I believe, which 0 
ot succession has come down to our | y: 
is another institution of great antigur 
x Cuvaen or Gov. Both in every ® P 
rown a mighty moral power upon t : 
nd rather as rival antagonistic then aus: 
»wers. There has been no love lost ; 
them. The theatre has wasted oer A 
the church, and the ebureh wasted it 
voon the theatre, and for a long time 
doubtful on which the victory en 
But at length an age of eemi-barber, 
ed away and Christian revolution . 
The Drama has commenced it8 the 
the church its onward march ; # “ 
near, when under the suffrage 4 
ed public the Drama will pass a 
before this verdict shall be ant 4 
need, it may not be more than equit “ 
he question be fairly discussed, 


— 


OS TON 


RECORDE R. 


ali 





the claims of the Theatre to the confidence and 
pironase of a Ciistian republican nation. 

} [shall not on this occasion indulge in local 
references, Or @ vain-glorious exultation. For 
though it is true, that [I did predict a result | 
which has come to pass, it was no prophetic gift 
of mine, but the simple understanding of the 


ovements of Providence and the signs of the 


nv | 


oes. ' 
“Much less would I indulge in any personal | 
implications in what I may be called to say about | 
the tendency and results of the theatre. For it 
has been asthe slave trade and the traffic in 
Alcohol, a law ful investment both for pleasure 
and gain, and far be it from me in rigid haste 
to execute ex post facto laws, If they will go 
their ways and sin no more, we leave the sins of | 
past ignorance to the judgment of God. — Nor | 
wil] our arguinent assume that all amusements | 
areunlawtul, ‘The mind and body taxed with | 
toil, demand them. Nor ghall we insist that | 
theatrical amusements are essentially and wholly 
siiful in their nature, and exclusively mischiev- 
ous. For few institutions are so exclusively 
wischievous as to exclude a mixture of inciden- 
1 do not object to it because inthe 
form of fiction it illustrates the joys and sorrows, 
the hopes and fears, the noble wishes, and the 
strong passions of human nature, nor because 
yo theatre can be so formed and conducted, as 
to include the good and separate the evil. But | 
because the page of history shows that all at- 
tewpts to make it what it ought tobe have 
funca. 

tut while [ say these things, I shall not ad- 
wit that the discussion of the subject is needless | 
For though sound argument is | 
sometimes vexatious, it ts never invidious; and 
no furm of persuasion is more mean or dastard- | 
jy than to load a man with invidious epithets, for | 
the fearless exercise of his own right of free in- | 
quiry and argument. 

On whet ground then shall the theatre be 
sustained 2 As the handmaid of Religion ? It 
willnot be pretended that the theatre has been 
the auxiliary of holiness. However correct its 
morality be, its claims to holiness will not be in- | 
sisted on. = Profanity has been more prevalent 
than praying, and professors of religion and 
ministers, if brought upon the stage, have so 
yenerally been introduced to be ridiculed as 
)igots, or awkward or pedantic or dull, all to il- | 

strate what dolts religion makes men, and how 
much more sensible, polite, and reputable those 
are who are without tt. 

Indeed nothing would be regarded by its 
frends orenemies more ludicrous than claiming | 
for the theatre the character of a pious institu- 
tion, and nothing sooner ruin its stock than to | 
becom such. 


tal gooa. 





or invidious, 


Shall we select as it claims its powerto dis- | 
cipline the mind, to impart knowledge, or culti- 
vat Theatrical amusements are | 
not designed to discipline the mind to vigorous 

it, but torelax it from severe study: and | 
us to general knowledge, it lies within the limits 
of fictuious story and the development of human 


thie sclences. 


passious and vielssitudes ; and when and where 
has it drilled the mind to close thinking, to de ep 
ration, or powertul arguinentation, What 
houses, academies and colleges has it 
What strea 
1: W lat 


invest 
achiool 
of general knowledge 
science cultivated 


or C€X- 


ust stand on the ground of use- 

But these are at- | 
ith expense that few can afford ; and 

ew in number that three fourths of souls 
rbe 1 by them, but must con- 


beuetitted 
creations as well as they can. 


readle amusements, 


lemand also for the few whom they dé 

a wreat multitude of men anc 

en, Who make it their profession for life to 
thers, and other circumstances disadvan- 


’ 
} 
i 


us to character, coufort, and the bi pes ofa 
world, 
I am aware the 
truth on this subject, and [ shall here relieve my 
own feelings by the testimony of Rosseau, a ge- 
sol great eminence, anda fase inating writer, 
larly conversant with the stage and an inti- 
inda libertine. [The Doctor here read tes- 
iy to the demoralizing influence of 

ce from Rosseau.} 


of the delicacy of speaking 


the 


To such representations there have been no- 
le exceptions; but the balance of the testimo 
is true against the theatre, What a melan- 

y exhibition does it afford of the sacrifice of 

it 1 happiness and hope 3s, forth smere amuse- 


i small portion of society. C 


tis claimed that theatres are schools of 
»and good morals. | wish it were true, 
that my own feelings might be saved in ad- 
nv evidence tothe contrary. But to 
testimony of impartial history. 
Here the. Dr. read from Lord Kaimes— pp. 
86, 172, 174.) 
Plato tells us that plays rouse the passions, 
vent the use of reason, and are dangerous to 
Aristotle lays it down as a rule that 
ing of Comedies ought to be forbidden to 
young people, Tacitus says, the German man- 
ners were guarded against danger by having 
Ovid in bis most 
ntious poems speaks of the theatre as fa- 


listen 


f ty 
ity. 


nv play houses amoung them. 


ble to dissoluteness and advises its sup- 
ol. 
I'he whole primitive church testified assent 
Theophilus of Antioch in the 2d cen- 
tury says, “ dt isnot lawful” p. 189. The Cath- 
olic church repeatedly prohibited it. The Pro- 
testant church in Europe and America have giv- 
eu similar testimony. Archbishop Tillotston 
calls the theatre the * Devil’s Chapel,” a nurse- 
and vice; a recreation 
lh ought not to be allowed among a eivil- 
wed, much Jess a Christian community. Bishop 
a Calvinist,{says, * 1 am persuaded notli- 
has done more to debauch the age, than the 
, and the play houses.” Sir Jolin 
vkins says, although it is said that plays 
li norality, and are the mirror of human 
; these assertions are mere declamation. 
On the contrary, the play house and the regions 
i Lit are the very hot beds of vice. Rosseau 
says, “ itis impossible that it should be other- 
wise.” Dr. Channing says, “if we look at the 
usepsrable concomitants of the theatre in all 
aves, the indispensable auxiliaries, nothing can 
be more preposterous than its claims to be re- 
varded a school of morals. All the facilities of 
intemperance are there—and of gross licentious- 
ness. A general assortment of amusements to 
accommodate the just of the flesh, the sight of 
the eye, and the pride of life. The votaries of 
Jucchus and Venus, have in all ages reared the 
theatre for the purposes of their common wor- 
ship; and have sustained it with deep devotion 
and unbroken harmony, and often has the testi- 
mony been given, that without the copartner- 
ship, the. theatre cannot subsist. 
All efforts to purify and reform it by a dis- 
solution of partnership have failed. An ap- 


ereto. 


f jicentiousness 


her 


plication was made not a thousand miles from | 
this place, to have the bars within and around 


abolished, and the answer of the concerned was 
that without their aid the institution could not 
exist. 
to the happiness and progress of the pupils in the 
ethool of morals! without these they would 
avandon it. 

About the time I left the city, a gentleman of 
talent and power published an expostulation in 
regard to the indecency of the plays in use; 
in which he declrred that no gentleman who 
was not himself debared, or loved his wife and 


daughters, could take them to the theatre and | 


ld up his face, in their presence while passa- 
ges of obscenity were assailing their ears aud 
tinging their cheeks with shame. 

The theatre a school of virtue! 
nium the abode of Holiness! the theatre the 
mirror of nature ! 
e.ry. 

tut these disclosures scarcely begin the de- 
velopements of the dark deeds and miseliefs, 
| the theatre. Let the lnpartial 
voice of all ages speak, and give their opinion 
of their own character and their own deeds ; 
ine woes of time and eternity endured for the 
amusement of their generation. Let ages of 
the past speak of disappointed hopes, broken 
warts and gray hairs brought with sorrow to 

« grave—let mothers lift up their wailings— 

‘to be comforted, because their daugh- 
not. I 


nd woes of 


Let masters and merchants of al! 
ages send in their recommendations of theatres 
as schools of morals and speak of the benetits 
conferred on their apprentices and clerks, who 
have stood highest on the list of scholarship! 
And let grateful widows express their deep ob- 


ligation to the theatre in aiding them to govern | 


| Would retreat affrighted to the soul, and these 


| ance of respectable society. 
| inatter is worse than we had supposed, 


The bars, the third row were necessary | 


Pandemo- | 


Yes, of naked, shameless rev- | 


and | 


beody-mladed sons. And let the orphans who 
oo schooled here discharge their debt, 
y telling of the blessing their education has be- 
stowed upon them; and methinks ourears would 
be deaf with the thundering sounds—our blood 


massive walls would tumble, and earth smoke as 
if the day of Judgment had come. 

But it is said that bad as theatres may be, 
we who denounce them are deeply accountable 
for their perversion ; for if pastors and churches 
gave their patronage, their presence would ex- 
clude pollution and generate purity. I thoueht 
that there was amid surrounding ‘crime a bal- 
If it is not so, the | 


: If it is 
so, then it seems that the virtuous and the vicious! 
have become so tame and unscanning by con-| 
tiguity, that the vicious are no more terrified by 
the presence of the virtuous, than the virtuous 
are by the presence of the vicious, 

But suppose the wicked would flee from us, | 
would they be annihilated? Would they be! 
reclaimed ? Would not somebody for filthy 
lucre build a theatre for them, and inust we foi-| 
low them? Who can command the time ?! 
Who can provide money ? 

It is said, if young people do not attend thea- 
tres they will go where they will do something | 
worse. That is not possible.—There is 
worse place to go to. 
TRE OF THE VALLEY 





no 
LA 1 
The theatre 1s rHe cen-| 

OF POLLUTION—down 


| hill, around its whole circumference the streams 


of pollution from every quarter flow in upon it. | 
Itis the general exchange where sinners of all 
sorts may hold intercourse and traffic in wicked-| 
ness! and with the potency of social accumula- 
ted vice beyond that which is naked or solitary. 
In the theatre it is arrayed in all possible 
adornment and surrounded with all sorts of fas- 
cination. The presence of wealth and learning | 
and exalted station and wit and beauty and in- 
nocence, to debar the fear of danger, while glit-| 
tering lights and gorgeous drapery and the 
breathing marble, and living canvass, and en- 
chanting music, and thrilling eloquence, and 
powerful action flame the mind and the passions 


| to disarm it of resistance and concentrate upon it 


the potency of temptation. 

But it is said these evils are not the natural 
tendency of theatricals, but are the results of 
their perversion, 

The tendency ofa thing is what it does in all 
time and circumstances, and such is the deprav- 
ity of man that theatres in all time have pro- | 
duced corruption, as uniformly as the laws of 
nature have produced their results. Theatres 


| and corruption arg cause and effect. 


But if us influence were good, and it were so 


| uniformly and mischievously perverted, the evil 


should, like Alcohol, be given up. 

It is expressly condemned in the Bible.—It is 
condemned in every form of imprecation. All 
the adjuncts of the theatre are expressly con- 
demned—and there are three passages at least 
which seem to have express reference to the 
theatre. 

Inthe improvement of these remarks the Doc 
tor said, the obligation was on all Christians and 
patriots to think and act right on all subjects 
which respect religion or public morals; in re- 
publics there is no conservatory power against 
etlieminacy and corruption ent 
and pivus public sentiment. 


but an intellig 


DOMESTIC. 


Streamer Corumeta 


~Inte 
1¢@ wreck of 


here 


Wreekep 
gence has been receive 
steamer Columbia, which sailed from 
struck on 
Light House, 


Cape Sable, tl 


Saturday last, for 


Black I 


about 


Liverpool. She 


wzdee, near Seal Island 
25 miles westward of ie 


southernmost pointof Nova Scotia. There was 
a thick fog at 


its 


» notwithstanding which, 


is the ship was atthe rate of ten 


knots an hour, Providential!ly no lives were 
Jost, and t ‘ 


The 


Esq. or 


he property on board was also saved, 
Abbot 


who was among the passen- 


following from Lawrence, 


this city, 


gers, gives an account of the disaster:— 


Srau Istanp, July 2, 1843. 

My dear Son— 

We lett Boston at quarter past 2 o'clock 
ou the Ist instant, and experienced a most 
agreeable run ull yesterday at quarter past | 
(it being foway.) the struck on the 
Slack Ledge, one and a quarter miles distant 
from this Island, at bigh water, When the 
tide began to ell, we suw large rocks on the 
larboard side, about 10 fathoms distance, and 
along reef not a cable's length from us. Be- 
fore half tide down, these rocks feet 
above the water, Soon after she struck, we 
commenced throwing over coal whiel was 
continued through the day At half past 2 
we began firing our cannon; in half an bour 
afier we were answered by a musket, whieh 
relieved us from the most painful anxiety, as 
we were not quite certain where we \ 
and hoped it maght be from the land. 

At 4 o'clock the fog lifted, and we had the 
inexpressible satistiction of seeing a 


Coluumbia 


were 4 


Were 


fishing 
schoouer making for the ship, with a small 
boat in tow, ‘The captain of the schooner, 
(Hitehings,) whe is the keeper of the light- 
house, came on board and gave us an account 
of our situation, Which appeared anything but 
flattering. We soon concluded, as it was evi- 
dent the Columbia was ina rocky berth, that 
it was prudent to take the ladies on shore (14 
in number.) besides several in the steerage, 
and five or six children. ‘This was accom- 
plished at Go’clock, without injury to any one ; 
and bere we found two small houses, a mile 
or more distant from each other, inhabited by 
kind and efficient people, who exhibit all the 
sympathy and care we could desire. 

There are no other inhabitants upou the 
Island, which is rough and = barren, Tha 
nearest main land is Barrington, 25 niles dis- 
tant. This morning, at high tide, an attempt 
was made to float the ship, which proved ua- 
successful, and at half past 2 the Captain re- 
quested the passengers (50 in number) who 
remained ou board, to go on shore—about 40 
having landed last evening. The pussengers 
are now all on shore—and one half the bag- 
gage. ‘The mails are all bere, and the re- 
maining part ofthe baggage will be received 
in the course of an hour. 

The opinion is now that the ship will be 

| lost—she is very much strained and has heeled 
over considerably. We have 95 passengers 
and 73 officers, crew, &c., beloungmg to the 
ship, in all 108 souls, The Captain has con- 
ducted himself with great cooluess and cour- 
age, and displayed that energy and magna- 

| nimity that belong to his notable profession, 
And now having no more time to write, | have 
only to say that I deem our preservation extra- 
ordinary—20 yards on either side of the ship, 
with a moderate breeze, would have consigned 
us all to a watery grave. 

Through the werey of Almighty God we 
| have all been spared, living monuments of his 
protecting care; and we and you, and all our 
friends, should offer up to our Heavenly Father 
the homage of gratetul hearts, tur this signal 
instance of bis sparing mere) The ladies 
aud all the passengers have conducted them- 
selves in a manuer that should command our 
admuration, We shall send an express to 
Halifax for a steamer, which, | suppose, is 
| nearly 200 miles—we being now about 240 
miles from Boston. We lave provisions 
enough for the present, and can make our- 
selves tolerably comfortable, under the cireuu- 
stances in which we are placed. 

Your mother and sister are quite well, and 
Jam better than could be expected, atier the 
anxiety and fatigue that I have passed. 1 
shall write the first opportunity. Do not, 
however, be anxious. ‘The season is favora- 
ble, and I have no doubt we shail all be pro- 
vided for. In great haste I remain with the 
truest affection, 

Apsotr Lawnence. 

Sunpay Jury 2d.—This appears to have been 
the hottest day of the season. We hear from 
| Richmond, Baltimore, Albany, and other places, 
that the thermometer ranged from ¥2 to 96. 
The shower and squall] which was experiened | 
In Fali 
River, during the fire, it blew a gale. 


in this vicinity, was very extensive. 





Scratoga, the wind prostrated a portion of the 


wall ofthe railroad depot, in process of erection. 


At Wilton, N.Y. a young man was killed by } 


the fall of a tree, and two chimnies of the Pres- 
byterian church were blown down. 
neighborhood of 


In the 
Albany there was ® severe 
hail-storm, which destroyed much glass. A 
barn was struck by lightning, and consumed, 
in the village of Bath. N. Y. In New Milford, 
Conn., the wind blew a hurricane, and prostra- 
ted trees, fences and almost every thing that 
stood in its path. 
to the ground. 


| 


Corn and grain was laid flat 
A hearse, on its way to a fune- 
ral, was blown over, driver and all, and both 
shafts broken. 

A Jai-Birp on THe Wine.—A_ corres- 
pondent inforins us that a man, calling himself 
John Johnson, but having aliases enough to fit 
him for all the cities in New England, has 
recently broken jail Edgartown. About four 
weeks sail-boat from New- 
buryport, without the important ceremony of 
paying a quid pro quo. He had safely weathered 
Cape Ann, crossed the track of the Sea-serpent 
at Nahant, doubled Cape Cod, and was first 


ago, he took a 


found floating among the sea gulls on the Vin- 
yard Sound. On examination, he acknowledged 
his theft, and was committed to prison to await 
the attention and services of the U.S., Marshal. 
But on the morning of the 4th of July, he as- 
serted his independence by breaking jail, leav- 
ing the dove-cote of Duke’s county without a 
tenant, as it had been many months previous to 


his entering it. But what is remarkable, no one 


German and his wife. 


genteel deportment. 


congratulating each 
nation of their long 
knew not what an 
While sitting upon 


journey. 


its timbers and the boat. 
—but neither was. 


bruised, and the blood 
mouth and nostrils. 


tion possible, was paid him. 


ued with him on the journey. 


husband's injuries. 


But falas! 


Sap Accipent.—Among the passengers on 
board of the line boat Alfred Ely, which arrived 
in this city on Sunday, was an intelligent young 


They 


It was supposed, at first, that both were killed 
The woman was much 

was pressed from her 
But she soon recovered, 
and it is supposed she will do well. 
band, however, was so awfully mangled, that it 
is supposed he will not survive. 


Her hus- 


Every atten- 
A physician was 
present atthe time of the accident, and contin- _— —_ 
Itis impossible to 
describe the heart-rending agony of the wife 
when she became sensible of the extent of her 
She felt asa wife might be 


Tae Lasv Act at tHe Tremoxt.—Con- 
siderable interest was shown on Friday afternoon 
last, in the sale of the scenery, furniture, prop- 


Although unable to} erties and paraphernalia of the late Tremont 
speak English, they had attracted the attention! Theatre, at the now “ Tremont Temple.” The 
of their fellow passengers, by their neatness and 
All on board respected 
them, and wished them happiness in their new 
home; and they anticipated happiness. 
were on their way te Ohio, where they have 
friends living, and on Sunday morning they were 
other upon the near termi- 
they 
hour would bring forth. 
the deck of the boat, con- 
versing, it may be, about the home they had left, 
and the friends they expected soon to meet, they 
were both prostrated by a blow from the lower 
bridge near the first lock, and crushed between) three Protestonts and three Catholics, appoint- 


whole house was open, and a curious throng 
were wandering about all its recesses, as if at- 
tempting to find in the dim daylight, the sources 
of the magic and show which they had often 
seen in its evening brilliancy. The building 


the scenes, and frames, and wooden ghosts, and 
and the banners trampled in the dust, lay about 


neglected, like mournful einblems of the fallen 
drama. Dai- Adv. 





Burnine or tur Bisies.—A committee of 


ed to investigate the alleged burning of Bibles 
by a Catholic priest at Corbu, has reported that 
forty-two bibles were burnt by Mr. ‘Teliman, a 
Catholic missionary, and that the act was in op- 
position to the wishes of the resident Catholic 
clergyman, and was condemned by the Bishop 
of Montreal. The bibles were some that were 
distributed by an agent of the Protestant Bible 
Society. 

Armistice BetWEE Texas anp Mexico-— 
The New Orleans Picayune of the 2d inst. 
contains a proclamation from President Hous- 
ton, announcing that an armistice has been 


looked as if it had been stripped by a fire, and | 


stuffed horses,—the lanterns no longer brilliant, | 


limbs of her only friend, within the distance of 
hundreds of miles. If the man dies, there are 
persons in Buffalo who will see that the unfor- 
tunate wife reaches her friends in Ohio.— Roch- 
ester Democrat. 


Anniversary or Lane Semtnarny.—The 
Anniversary Exercises of this institution were 
held in the Seminary Chapel, on Wednesday, 





can tell the manner of his escape. The door 
was found locked, and not a trace of injury 
done the building.—For aught that appears, he 
musthave gone through a chemical process, and 
To facilitate 
his escape, he took another boat, one belonging 


“passed off ina gaseous form.” 


to the Vineyard, and is now likely, going around 
Point Judith, or perhaps cruising off Montauk 
Point, on his way to Gotham. ‘The Sheriff offers 
a reward of 39 dollars forthe thief, and 10 for 
the boat. Men of 
their eye out. 


the 


Commencement.—The Commencement at 
Amherst College takes place, this year, on the 
10th of Angust. The address before the Literary 
Societies will be delivered by E. HL. Kellog, Esq. 
of Pittsfield. The commencement at Williams 
College is onthe Ith of Aug. Addresses are 
to be delivered by Rev. Thomas Robbins and 
Pres, Hopkins, on the occasion of the semi-cen- 
tennial anniversary of the College. Commence- 
ment takes place at other colleges, as follows :— 
At Harvard, Aug. 23; 
Sept.G: at Dartmouth, July 27; at 

Vermont) Aug. 2d, 


by Rev. O. A. Brownson, before Literary Soci- 


at Bowdoin College, 
Burlington 


of 


(University -addresses 


eties, and by Rey. Geo. B. Cheever, before the 
alumui; at Middlebury, Vt. Aug. 16~—addresses 
by Rev. Dr. Beec! f 
Marsh, of Bur ; at Yale College, Aug. 17; 
at Brown U , Providence, S 


College, vctady, July 


Cincinnati, and G. P. 


pt. 5; at 


26; at 


DrpLoraBit 


Gazette stat : 
tor md Presbyterian Church, 
of Rev. De. Ly 


doubled-barrel! 


of the Se and son 


‘her,) recently took a 


gun and went i his 
rarden, with a vi ling the birds tl 
sti ved his fr ni and buds He discharged one 


barrel, and about tive minutes afterwards he 
taised the muzzle of the gun to his mouth for 
the purpose, it is believed, of Diowing into une 
empty barrel, at which moment the powder in 


the other barre! accidentally exploded, discharg- 


ing the whole charge of shot into his skull.which 
instant death, <A 


caused public meeting at 


which Hon, Thomas Ewing presided, did hon- 
or to the virtues of the deceased 

Tur 
Fall River, on Sunday, the 20 inst, which was 
briefly 


disastrou 


Fine av Fate River.—The fire at 


noticed in our last, was one of the most 


calamities which have ever occurred 


The New Bedford 


Mercury gives the following description of it :— 


in this part of the country. 


“Probably no town the country ever suffered 
toa like extent We 
found the ved, ing in the 
south pirt of the town, and extending towards 
the northeast, was fully half a mile in length, 
and at some points nearly half this distance in 
breadth. The area of the 
inated at seventeen ac res, and the 


tn proporti 


mito 
} 


extent de ved, c 


its size 


yAmen 


burnt district is esti- 
number of 
buildings destroyed, exclusive of out-buiidings, 
is one hundred and eighty-five. Many of these 
were brick, and very large and valuable. The 
amount of property destroyed wall fall but little 
short of six hundred thousand dollars, not more 
than one halfof which is insured. The very 
heart of the town away. Every hotel, 
every store and shop, three churches, (Free Will 
Baptist, Methodist, and Union, print- 
ing offices, the post office, custom house, two 
banking houses, (the Fall River and Savings 
Bank,) and alinost every mechanic’s shop in 
the town, are burnt to the ground. 


is swept 


uiree 


Among the suiferers to the largest amount are 
Hon. N. B. Borden, (whose loss is about &40,- 
000,) Oliver Chase, David Anthony, Doctor Dur- 
fee, and the Pocasset Company. There are 
hundreds of instances, however, calculated to 
excite sympathy to a painful degree, and these 
are the in aged and industrious 
families have lost their all, and of young and 
enterprising mechanics, whose shops with their 
contents have been swept away, and their dwel- 
lings levelled with them, and they cast upon the 
charity of their neighbors. It is estimated that 
over a thousand persons are rendered homeless 
by this terrible visitation.” 


cises wien 


A committee of the citizens have iasued a cir- 
cular, soliciting aid from the benevolent in oth- 
er piaces; which call, we are happy to see, 
The Mayor of 
Boston, called a meeting of the citizens at 


meets with a ready response. 


Faneuil Hall, on Saturday last, which was fully 
attended. Rev. O. Fowler, from Fall River, 
was present, and gave an account of the circum- 
stance attending the appalling conflagration 
which had laid desolate the whole business por- 
tion of that devoted town. He assured the meet- 
ing that the destruction and distress which pre- 
vailed there was sufficient to appal the stoutest 
heart; and he earnestly invoked the aid of the 
people of Boston, in such shape as they might 
see fit to bestow it, to relieve the pressing ne- 
cessities under which a large portion of the in- 
habitants of Fall River were now suffering. A 
large committee was raised, to take measures to 
collect money, provisions and clothing, and to 
distribute it among the sufferers. 

We learn from the Atlas, that the committee 
appointed at the meeting at Faneuil Hall, to 
collect subscriptious for the sufferers by the fire 
at Fall River, f 


assistance was given, the more efficient it would 


‘ling that the more promptly 


be, obtained an advance of $3000, from some of | The little boy, however, did not suppose they 


our banks, and forwarded it immediately. 

In Salem, and in other places, measures have 
been taken to afford relief to the sufferers. Capt. 
Juckins, of the Steamer Hibernia, opens that 
splendid vessel on Wednesday, Thursday, and 


Friday, of this week, charging 12 1-2 cents for 


admission, the entire proceeds to be appropriated 


At} for the benefit of the sufferers by this fire. 


j and the audience larger than on any former oc- 


long-pole will keep | 


the Hth June ‘The day was remarkably fine, 
easion. ‘The addresses were, by many, thought | 
to be superior to those of any former occasion :— | 
all of them were carefully prepared and were 
very respectable, and some were of a high order. 
In the absence of Dr. Beecher, Professor Stowe 
presided, and in the closing address, gave high | 
satisfaction. We have never heard it excelled | 
on a similar occasion. He impressed on the 
graduating class, nineteen in number, the ne- 
cessity of strict integity of purpose and ¢ mnduet, 
of energetic and independent habits of thought, 
ofa tirm and enlightened attachment to their 
| own church, and a spirit of christian charity to- 
| ward all who might differ from them in opinion. 
| He said we belong to the Constitutional Presby- 
| terian Church, and intend to remain in its commu- 
| nition, because we consider its doctrines, order 
and spirit, more in conformity with the wall of 
God than any other; but at the same time, we 
have had under our instruction here at different 
times, Presbyteri ins, Old and New School, 
and Cumberland ; Methodists, Episcopal, Prot- 
estant, and Wesleyan ; Baptists, and other Evan- 
gelical denominations; and yet have pursued 
our course of studies with great harmony, wlaile 





each has been left to enjoy his own opinions. 
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y Unauthor 
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made in whieh 
The British Government bad already an 
nounced to certain Commissioners, who 
it Britain in March las 
of the King of the Sandwich Islands 
Majesty had determine 


. } : > ' * 
rived in Cire | ,ont 


ic part | 
. that Her 

rec rrnize the 
islands under their present 


1 to inde- 
pend we of 
Chief. 
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ermnent 
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that 
engage 
of the Sandwich | 
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ret 


thos 
termin Her Majesty's 
At the same time, 
Is right that it should be understood 
juahy 1 to 
) ‘hief 


whatever 


tion 


mntends to adhere, 


Ciov- 


shi Governinent ec 
ssary, to ¢ 
lands to redress 
acts of istice have been committed 


ish subjects by that Chief, or by his 


may 
against 
Hinisters or 
the false 


Instructions 


agents, either arbitrarily, or ander 
color of lawful proceed ners. 

which, during the past year, 
were addressed by Her Majesty's Government 
to the British Consul residing in the San 
Islands, and to the Naval officers employed on 
the Pacific those officers to 
treat, ms, the native rulers of the 
Sandwich Islands with forbearance and courte- 


station, enjoined 
upon all occas 


sy; and while affording due and efficient pro- 
tection to British subjects, to avoid 
interfering harshly or unnecessarily with the 


igerieved 


laws and customs of the native government. 
It has been the desire of the British Govern- 
ment, reguiating the intercourse of its public 
servants with the native authorities of the Sand 
, wich Islands, rather to strengthen those author- 

ities, and to give them a sense of their own in- 
dependence, by leaving the administration of 
justice in their own hands, than to make them 
feel their dependence upon foreign Powers by 
the exercise of unnecessary interference. It has 
not been the purpose of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to seek to establish a paramount influence 
in those islands for Great Britain, at the ex- 
pense of that enjoyed by other powers. All 
that has appeared requisite to Her Majesty's 
Government has been that other powers should 
not exercise there a greater influence than that 
possessed by Great Britain. 

[ avail myself of this occasion to renew to you 
the assurance of my distinguished considera- 

| tion. (Signed) ~ if. S. FOX, 

| Hon. Apex P. Upsuen. &c. &c. &e, 

| Juventte Derrvvitry.—The Vermont Chron- 
icle relates the following almost incredible storv. 

| How must the boy have been instructed who 


would, upon so slight a provocation, have com- 
} mitted the dreadful crime which is here re- 
| lated :— | 
“On the Sabbath before last, (25th June.) 
} two boys living in the same house, not broth- 
| ers, started off on a hunting excursion, with one 
| of thema gun and the other a pistol. Their! 
} names are Banks and Smith. Banks is not far 
| from 14 years old, and Smith is about 18, After 
| they had proceeded a while, Smith’s little broth-| 
| er was seen following them. As soon as they | 
saw him coming after them, young Smith or- 

dered him back. He would not go back, but} 

kept off about the same distance, going when | 
| they went, and stopping when they stopped. | 

Vexed at this, Smith told his brother if he did} 
| not go back, he would shoot him. But intent | 

on following, he stood still while they threat-| 
| ened. Soon Smith raised his pistol, which had | 
| only a little powder in the pan, and snapped it. 


were really in earnest, and would not turn back. 
At this Banks said he had as lief shoot him as 
not; and resting his gun on something, and 
taking deliberate aim, fired the contents of his 
gun all into the breast of the little boy. His 
| gun was loaded for crows. When the boy was 
examined it was found he had his little breast 
filled with buck shot. Poor little fellow! He 
dropped down and died in half an hour in great 





distress.” 


supposed to feet while gazing at the mangled | agreed upon between ‘Texas and Mexico, for 
the purpose of enabling the two governments to 
enter upon negotiations for the establishment of 
a permanent peace, 


It appears that the ar- 
rangement has been effected through the inter- 
vention of the English Minister. ‘The proposi- 


tions of Santa Ana have not yet transpired 
They were carried to Calveston in the British 
brig Scylly, and were contained in a communica- 
tion from Mr. Doyle, the British Charge at 


Mexico. The Houston Telegraph says that it 
understand from a respectable source, that they 


are far more favorable than those heretofore made 


by Santa Ana, through Judge Robinson, It 
does not appear whether they contemplate a 


conditional acknowledgement of the independ- 
ence of Texas, or the return of that province to 


its allegiance to Mexico. 
— ee 
SUMMARY. 
There were I 


20 deaths in Philadelphia last 
week, adults 41, children 79, under one year of 
age 51, died of consumption 7, cholera infantum 
12, diarrhwa 5, scarlet fever 14. 


An interesting little boy, son of Mr. Williain | 
Miller, of Cabotville, was kicked on the head by | 


a horse, on ‘Tuesday last, and died in a short 
tine, 


A Bear made his appearance in the neighbor- | 


hood of Holmdel, Monmouth county, N. J., last 
week, A party of twenty or thirty turned out on 
Friday, and captured him. He was shot by 
John H. Holmes, Esq., and weighed 108 Ibs ; 
being very thin in’ flesh, 

A Rev. Mr. William Hammond, says the St. 
Louis Republ pastor of the Episcopal 
Church at Je son City, Mo., some time since 
wrote a petition to the Post office Department 


can, 


and forged signatures to the document, praying 
the removal of Mr. White, the Postmaster at 
Jetferson. 

The Saratoga Sentinel! estimates the number 
full LOOO—an un- 
irge number at Us early stage of the 


of visitors at the Springs, at 
usually | 
season. 
Seven vessels which arrived at New York on 
the 4th 


passengers 5 


from Liverpool brought U1 ste race 
in addition, two which ar 
rived on the same day from Norway, brought 


75 passengers, 


vessels 


1of Ireland, was in 111 
in PSL, 7.767, 400; in DRA, R175, 
iseot 13.19 per cent, between the 
two former peri rds; 
two iatter. 
Hon. Abel Cushing of Roxbury, en ap- 
pointed Justice of the public Court in Boston, in 
e of William Summons, deceased. 
edition of Web- 
rreat Dictionary was completed only the 


etore bis 


‘The total popu ith 
G, 81,827 ; 
21; an incre 


of 225 only] between the 


The printing of the revised 


aeath. 


llision took place at Troy on the Ith inst. 
» Montgamery Renevolent Society of 
the fi ely ot Wilbys 

1of Prot 


Catholics, 


‘ 
hation compose 
or Roman 
of both partie 


and stones 


of 
or four perso: 


ired by the 


*3 were se- 
riously sticks . and 
other dangerous weapons which were freely 
used, 


in 


‘T'wenty two thousand six hundred and fifty 
eight do have bee by the Court 
of General sessions of Philad pla, to the Pro- 
of Pennsylvania Hall, | 


ae- 


irs awarded, 


prietors which 


Joe Sinith, the Mormon prophet, has been ar- 
rested in Illinois, near Dixon, by the Sherif of 
Jackson county, Missouri, charged with treason 
against the State. Joe had been on a visit to 
some of his relation, and advantage was taken of 
that circumstan 


Was 


a mob some years ago. 


‘eto arrest flim. 
Matilda Proctor, daughter of Mr. Isaac Proc- 
tor, cane to her end in a very melancholy man- 
rat Concord, Mass. the 80 ult. She had 
left something inthe school-house which she at- 
tended, and returned 
to e@rite r 


windows, 


on 
to get it. In endeavoring 
the school-rooin through one of the 
the window upon her 
She was foun! hanging to the window 
She was about nine years old. 


came down 
neck, 
dead. 

On the 30th ult., Gustavus Drew came to his 
death by taking Kreosote, Arsenic and Lauda- 
nam, ii the jail,in Norridgewock, Me. He was 
under an arrest on an indictment for sundry 
petty larcenies. 

The New Haven Courier says that a woman 
in that place had her eyes destroyed by a cracker, 
on the 4th instant. 

Mr. who has charge of the hos- 
pital at Sing Sing Prison, N. Y. as he was going 
his rounds on the 30th ult, was attacked by a 
convict, and most severely beaten. 
came just in time to save his life. 


laloy 
meV, 


Sar 


Assistance 


Tt is said that the locusts are so thick in the 
mountains in Northampton, Carbon and Schuyl- 
kill counties, that they have to be brushed away 
from the faces of the travellers like flies, and 
they make such a noise in the woods that men 
cannot hear each other talk. ‘There are millions 
and millions of them. 


A correspondent of the Baltimore Sun, writing 


from Washington, says: “ Mr. John Dade, the 
Warden of the penitentiary of this county, has, I 
learn, received information from Lord Ashbur- 
ton, through the hands of the President, that he 
is now the Marquis of Townsend, with an in- 
come of 860,000 per annum.” 


Upwards of one hundred of the sailors on 


board the Pennsylvania have been attacked with 
the influenza. 


The Utical(N. Y.) Gazetie says :—The Fourth 
was celebrated by the inmates of the New York 
State Lunatic Asylum, in a becoming manner, 
with appropriate exercises. Orations were de- 
livered by three of the patients to an orderly 
and = attentive auditory. The exercises 
were interspersed with music upon flutes and 
violins, and the entertainment concluded with a 
good dinner. 

The Platte (Mo.) Eagle states that a child, the 
mother of which is a half Cherokee, and the fa- 
ther a white man, was stolen from its home in 
Washington county, Arkansas, in 1841, taken to 
Platte, and sold for $300. Ever since that time, 


the mother has been in search of it; and when | 
Arkansas, | 


it was discovered, she returned to 
obtained the most satisfactory proof of its par- 
entage, and last week the child was released 
from bondage by order of the county court, and 
delivered to its happy mother. 

A dwelling house owned and occupied by 
Mrs. Sally Smith, in Eastham, Mass. was con- 
sumed by fire on Monday 3d inst. Some peat 
ashes had been placed near the peat house, and 
the wind being fresh, sparks from the heap were 


blown under a building connected with the | 


dwelling house and set it on fire. 


& destructive fire occurred at Lansingurg, N. 
Y. on Sunday last, Rensselaer House, a large 
hotel, anda large brewery, a printing office, a 
dozen or more stores,and a number of dwelling- 
houses were burnt. Loss estimated at #0,000 


dollars. 


EE © 


MARRIAGES, | 
In this city, on Sunday, the Sth inst. by Rev. | 
Mr. Rogers, Mr. Henly L. Builey, to Miss Mary| 
E. Patierson ;—Mr George ‘Teasland, to Mrs | 
Mary Annu Shaw; Mr. N. R. Patten, to Miss| 
Eunice 8. Cutler; Mr Jolin Vasop to Miss Ruth | 
Shary; Mr. Andrew J. Richardson, to Miss Eliz-| 
abeth Page; Mr. Samuel Phelan, to Miss Laura A. | 
| Lawrence, of Milford, Ms.; Benj. B. Smith, Esq. | 
of Orleans, to Miss Lauaa C. Nichols, of Boston ; | 
| Mr. Alexander D. Me’ Kenzie to Miss Olivia Dole; 
| Mr. Ezekiel Merrill to Miss Sarah Helen = 


inans. 


In West Bridgewater, Williams Latham, Esq 

of Bridgewater, to Miss Lydia 'T. 

Abiezer Alger, of W. Bridgewater. | 

In Litthe Compton, R. I. John Foster, Jr. to 

Harriet, daughter of Samuel! Sandford, Esq. all of 
Boston. 

| In Cabotville, Mr. M. Heary Foster of Boston, 


daughter of | 


to Miss Martha A. Marsh, of C 
In Brooklyn, N.Y. Houghton C. Walker, Esq 
of Belvidere, HL. to Miss Emeline Augusta, eld- 
est daughter of N. B. Frost, Esq. of Rrooklyn. 
In Waverly, Hl. on the T2thult. by the Rev 
| Mr. Selleck, Rev. Wim. Homes of this city to Miss 
Julia R. daughter of C. J. Salter, Esq. | 








In this city, Miss Sarah Edes 80; Nath'l Coles- 
worthy, printer, 41; Miss Melite, eldest daughter 
of Hon. Wim. Foster. 

In Charlestown, Me. Isaac Allen, 44. 

In Roxbury, Mr. Edward Phillips, son of Mr 
Oliver Gragg, 32; Mrs. Mary Ann, wife of Mr 
Edward Stewart, 2" 

In Brighton, 6th inst. Dwight, eldest son of L. 
Baldwin, IL yrs and 5 mos. | 

At Middleborough,on the 17th ult. of erysipe- 
las, Gen. Abiel Washburn, 80. 

In Manchester, Capt. Samuel Allen, 52. 

In Deerfield, M. H. David Collins, Esq. late of 
Haverluill. 

- Lyun, Miss Abigail Breeden, of this city; 


| DEATHS. | 


‘ . 
In Cambridge, suddenly, Washington Allston, 
the distinguished artist. 
In Andover, John Abbott, Esq. formerly of 

Brunswick, Me. 84—first Professor of Languages 
j in Bowdoin College, and for many years ‘Treas- 

urer of that institution 
In Chilmark, Ist inst. Ann Matilda, youngest 
| daughter of Rev. L. Spotford, 13 
| In Portland, Hon. John Holmes, 70—a dis- 

tinguished citizen of Maine—for many years 
member of Cougress and U.S. Senator, and at 
the time of his death, U.S. District Attorney.— 

Mrs. Elizabeth, widow of the late Solomon Shum- 
| way, of Belchertown, Ms. Ww. 
| In ‘Pallahassee, Florida, Mrs. Naney D. Flagg, 
eldest daughter of Capt. D. Elwell of this city, 
26. 
| Atsea, Feb. 6, Mr. Ebenezer Moulton, 22, of 
| Exeter, N. HL. one of the crew of the bark Ann 
| Parry—was killed by a blow from a whale. 

On board brig Harbinger, ou the passage from 
Fayel to Boston, July 3, Cape Ann, bearing NW. 
2 miles, Miss Helen S., daughter of Andrew 
Cunningham, Esq. of Boston. — 





OBLTUARY NOTICES. 

{ June, Mes. Pamena, 
| wite of Mr. George Warren, in’ the 38th year of} 
her age Mrs. W. in her life: happily exempli- | 


fied Lemuel’s description of * a virtuous woman.’ 








Died, in Framingham, 23 


With amind of more than ordinary strength and | 
eee adorned with “a meek quiet} 

spirit, she looked well to the ways of her house- | 
heart of her husband did) safely | 
She was a blessing to her ehil-| 
dren, a consistent member of the church, united | 
with the Maternal Assoctation, an and 
fuithfial teacher in the Sabbath School, or “helper 
iu Christ: Jesus j 


and 
' 

| dnl’? anand ** the 
trustin her.’ 

active 

tu her pastor.—Comm | 

} Died, of consumption, in’ Roekport, June 6, | 
Janez Richanvsex, aged 32; the 22d, ) 
his wil) Lypia W. Reeuanpsos, aged 26. Mr 

rs. Ro united the Congregational 
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nine tndividuals have died within about an equal 
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from close 
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wits willl 
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wdand portion forever 


to thew 
te bury th 
as a remark cir circle 


of family friends +o wl 


same insidious dis- 
set. of consumption, June 28th 
STOVDAKY, dausghtes of Zonas 
ie had for more 
{a hope in Christ, and last 

vdmitted into the Orthodox church, 
iarly solemn ¢ 


a) 


123 years. 3 
than a ye 
October 


ntertain 


r peeul “instances, it’ being 
then thought that only a few w 
pire betore would join the ehureh team 
phant i he Ardeut piety united with a} 
ion rendered her dear to all 
hough for many months she 
was slowly d ' her tub- 
not 
ernalin the heavens, gave to! 
nmoposuie that lasted ull her dying 
Tiough her life was spared to her friends | 
longer than could have been expected nothing | 
ean dry up the tear ef the mourner, but the assur- 1 


‘ks could trans 
she 
auveu 
thoust am 

who kre 

felt th 


ernacl 


ssolving 
, the blessed hope of a house 
made with hands, e 
her s sul at 
hour 


} ’ | 
that she is now with Christ and the redeem- 


ahece 
ed Comm a 
Io Saxonville, June 20, Mes. Laura G. wife of 
Lyman Alger, merchant of North Chelmsford, 
37. Inthe deathot Mrs. A., society anda large 
circle of friends have suffered a weighty loss ; 
| andthe religion of Christ received a striking tes-| 
tiineny of its power tosustain, and to elevate, in 
amoment when all other supports fail. During 
the progress of a some two or three week's sick- 
ness, [the erysipelas,ond which for the most part 
was very distressing, she was mercifully spared 
a clear and undisturbed mind, and, as it would 
seem, to bring to use, as well as prove, those 
religious hopes she had fora year or two cherish- 
ed. Mrs. A. had much to lose or leave behind, 
touching her fiunily connections; bul it was re- 
signed up to the will of God, with a cheerfulness 
| that showed how deeply grace had wrought tn 
her soul its appropriate transforming work, and 
left her but the mind and the will, which was ul- 
timately God's will. Nor was this asenseless pas- 
out with suffering 


siveness, as of one worn but 
a manifest reaching forth of the soul to the j rset 
the feeling, that for her, it 
were “far better to depart and be with Christ.’ 
We have seldom witnessed a death-bed scene so 


elristian rest; a 


instructive—we may say, sublime—in the tri- 
umphs of the christian fuuh,and we believe few 
could have turned from it but with the feeling, | 
and perhaps the expression of one of old, Let! 
me die the death of the righteous, and let my last} 
end be like his..’—Comm 5 } 





NOTICES. 
KP The Old Colony Asso will meet at the ho 
Rev. Samuel Nott, in Wareham, on Turspay, the 25th of 
July, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 
Dartmouth, July 13 A. 


tatio eo 


| Bicsetow, Scribe. 
XP Norfolk A tion —The Clergymen composing this 
body, are hereby notified that their meeting will be in South 
Abington, at the house of Rev. Mr. Powers, on Tursoay, 
the 2h inst Meeting for business, at 9 o’clock, A. M 
Public worship at 2o’elock, P M 
| Milton, July 13. s 


Cano.—The undersigned wishes to express his gratitud 
to Mra. M. T. Biceroy wher liberal contribution of tair 
ty dollars, which constitutes him a Life Member of th 
llome Missionary Society. The blessing of many, “ ready 
te perish in the destitute portions of our land, is hers; 
and will rest upon others, also, Who, in the spirit of the 
guspel, “ go and do likewise Eowano Rice. 

Wayland, July 13 


W. Cozzens, Scribe. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET--MONDAY, Jovy 26, 1843. 
[From the Boston Daily 
At market 390 Beef Cattle 
Sheep and 30 Swine 
Beef Cattlh—We quote first quality, 4,50 
quality, ® 4.25; third quality, $3.75 a 4.95 
Cows and Calves—Sales at $16, $19, 824, and oe. 
Shecp—Lots were sold from $1, to § ,. 
Swine—No lots sold. At retail 4a 5 1-2. 


Advertiser.) 


» 15 Cows and Calves, 2000 


Prices . second 


BOSTON MARKET.—Jery 11. 
COTTON—The market is without change 
Sales 200 bales New Orleans, 6 1 2 per th. Gums. 
€LOUR—Genesee is very dull. Nosates—nominal price 
Sales of 509 bbls Georgetown, choice, 612, and 400 
dericksburg about 5 ca 


and dull 
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FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL, 
N BERLIN, Worcester County 


and 14 northeast of Worcester. 
red and 


20 miles west of Boston, 
Location pleasant, re 

remote from temptations. School room and 

use, under the same roof. 

i Term will commence WEDNESDAY, August 


ihe 


% d continue 15 weetes 


Tuition is $5 per tern. Roard 81,75 per week 
Lads are received by the year for givu 
JOSTAH BRIDE, 

References—-Rev. Hubbard Winslow, Messrs. Freeman 
Stow and Wm. A. Howe, Boston. Hon. Samuel Hubbard, 
Dorchester; Rev. Riebard S. Storrs, DD. Braintree ; Rev. 
David Brigham, Framingham; Rev. J. Warren Cross, 
West Boylston ; Rev. Levi Brigham, Dunstable. 

Berlin, July 13. bd 








HISTORY 
OF THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY OF 
DIVINES, 
Y Rev. W. Mo HETHERINGTON. The subscriber 
Proposes to issue two editions of this work during 
the present week ,—price 37 L-Qand 75 cts percopy. Or 
ders from the t solicited, Lg 
MARK H. NEWMAN, 199 Broadway, N.Y. 4t J. 13. 


BRACE’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


FAVE principles of English Grammar, with copious ex- 
ercises in Parsing and Syatex, by Joab Brace, Jr. 

The publishers of the above Gramomws invite the attea- 
tion of Veachers and otters to it, as passessing the follow 
ing, among other pecuiliat excellencies. : 

1. IU comprises a vast ansount of arattet for the size of the 
volume; ard in consequence of the most studious regard 
to conciseness (as f consistent With perspicuity) 
on the part of the ain, wot only a full 
exhibition of the principles of Enghah Granmmatr, buta very 
great number and variety of exercises. Ut may claim the 
character, in an eminent degree, of a multum i parve sc hoot 
book. 

2. The author has adopted the principle, (a3 he says in 
his preface,) that “ the legitimate object of Grammar ts to 
present the principles and usages of the language as it is, 
He has not, therefore, made a theoretical grammar based on 
that of the dead languages, as has been too often done, 

3. The language in which the definitions, rules of Syntax, 

is expressed, is accurate, definite and concise. 

Io illustrate the last mentioned peculiarities, a few of 
the rules of Syntax are selected and compared with the 
corresponding rules as given by other grammarians. 

Murray's Rule. 

tule IL. Twoor more nouns, &. in the singular oum 
ber, joined together by a copulative conjunction, expressed 
or understood, must have verbs, nouns aad pronouns agree- 
ing With them in the plural number; as,‘* Socrates and 
Plato, were wise: they were the most eminent Philoso 
phers of Greece.’ “* The sun that rolls over our Beads, the 
food that We receive, the rest that we enjoy, daily admuaish 
ts of a superior and superintending power.”’ 

Corresponding Rule w Brace’s Grammar, 

Rule ‘Two of more nowinatives in the singular, 
connected by AND, require a verbor pronoun in the pla- 
tal, as, Janes and Juha are good bous, for they are busy. , al 

Murray's Rule. 

Rule LV. A noun of multiade or signifying many, may 
have a verb or pronoun agreeing with it, either of the sin 
gular or plural vumber; yet not without regard to the im 
port of the word as conveying unity or plurality of idea ; 
as, ** The meeting wes large 7? “The parliament ts dissolv 
ed 3? “Phe nation es powertul;’? ** My people dy not con 
sider; they have not Known me ,’' © The multitude eagerly 
pursue pleasure as ther chief good ,’’ * The council were 
divided in ther seuth 

Brace’s Corresponding Rule. 

When a noun of muttitude conveys unity of idea, (these 
terms arcexpiained in the notes} the verb and pronoun 
should be singular; as, the class was 

When a noun of multitude conveys plurality of idea, the 
verb and pronoun should be plural ; as,‘ Wy people do not 
consider, they have not known me,”’ 

Rule as frequently givea. 

Any verb may have the same c fler 
When both words referto the same thing. 

Brace’s Grammar, Rule 1X, 

Neuter and passive verbs offen have a noun or pronoun 
coming after them, corresponding to the subject before them, 
referring tothe same person or thing, and in the same case, 
as, the man isa rogue; that lady is my teacher; I believe him 
tu be 


large. 


it as before it 


A minester, 

-** A key tothe Grammar has been published. 

Phis book possesses, with all ita other advantages, the 
very tmportant one of being atleast one third cheaper than 
any other good Grammar in use, 

From James Murdock, D. D. late Prof. of Beet, His, in the 
Theol. Sem. at Andover, Mase :—As a text book for gener- 
al use in common schools, | consider this the dest English 
Grammar within my knowledge. 

For sale in Boston, by BL Perkins, 116 Washington st, 
Crocker & Baewsres, Jenks & Parmer, Tarewy & Dew 
ner, BB. Mozceyv, and by the booksellers generally, 

Published by PERKINS & PURVES, Philadelpina, 

July is 


CLASSICAL STUDIES, 
gti on Ancient Literature and Art. With the 
4 Biography wrespondence of eaineot Phitologits, 
Hs Barnas Sears, President of Newton Theol. Lustitution, 
Bb. B. Edwards, Prof. Andover Theol, Seminary, and C, ©, 
1 Harvard University 
elegant is Worthy of amore extended no 
rlimits at present will permit us to give to it. 
md care lave been bestowed upon its typo 
vecution, Which does honer to the American 
mechanical partof the work, however, is its 
Itis voique in its elaracter—standing alone 
innumerable books of this book making age. 
Well deserve the thanks of th tivated and 
the community, for th . 
y this publication, they have done to the cause of 
Amid the tide of influences which are calculated 
to deteriorate our Literature and to degrade the standard of 
taste and sound learning, We feel under great obligations to 
those Who endeavor te restore Ube authnority 
nodels; to set ap barriers 4 
f a Worthless Literature, which is spreading far 
ts evil results, and coucerning which our chief con 
‘ation is, that ttis likely to b wy a3 itis dele 
tortious. The 1 plea for classical learning. While 
its fine introduction and some of the essays directly ow 
this design, the correspondence of literary men which it 
contains, aims indirectly atthe same tesult. The book is 
ofa high order and worthy of the attentive perusal of every 
scholar, ttisanoble monumentto the taste, and judg 
ment, and sound learning of the projectors, and will yield, 
We doubt not, a rieh harvest of fame lo themselves, and of 
benefit to the literary interests of our country.”’—Christian 
Renew 


book 


portion of service 


4s transit 


book ts 


“'Phie volume ta tae 
truly refresiung, wh 

to look through the 
Latle 


CMe ears 
n We are oblig : » Ween 
tass of books Which increases upon our 
» any of Whiel are extremely attenuated in) thought 
ind jejune instyle, to find something which carries us 
back to the pure and tavigorating influence of the master 
minds of antiquity, ‘Tie gentlemen who have produced 
this volume deserve the cordial thamks of the literary 
world.’—NVew England Purcan 

“A rare and beautiful book is this, [t isan honor tothe 
American press, This | will do good im our colleges 
very student will want a copy, and many will be stimu - 
lated by its perusal to a more and enthusiastic 
pursuit ofthat higher and more solid learning, winch alone 
tleserves to be called ‘classical’ The recent tendencies 
ave been to the neglect of this, and we rejoice in this 
timely effortof minds so well qualified for such a work.?— 

‘aristian Reflector. 

* The object of the accomplished gentlemen who have 
engaged in tts preparation las been, to foster and extend 
among educated men, in this country, th ready growing 
inter ! issical studies, The de 1 is anoble and 
rene , and his been executed with a taste and good 
ise, thatdo honor both tothe writers and the publishers. 

k isone which deserves a place in’ the bbrary of 
ated man. To those now engaged in classical 
nuot fatto be highly useful, while to the more 
vanced scholar it will open new sources of interest and 
delightin the an stlen pursuits of his earlier days.?— 


it is 


s plece oraduction. 
LOU Com woek 


Vigorous 


Th 
every edu 
tudy ite 


? dence Journa 

* The work has been prepared by three gentlemen con- 
nected with as many duforent institutions, Who seem to 
have enter;d upon and executed their ty 
isa beatiful example of the attractive 
tsetul literature, overcoming the re 
are presimed tobe different creeds. And the product is 
worthy of the prize, if Uiere have been one. [t is an ele 
gantand valua%le tribute to the value of classical learning. 
\n introductory essay leaves a deep and delightful tinpres 
Fron of the worth and use of classical studies.’’—Chrestian 
Mirror, Portland. 

Just published by GOULD, KENDALL § LINCOLN, 
59 Washington street. July 13. 


or conamore. It 
e of elegant and 
ments of what 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF BENJAMIN 
FPRANKLIN. 
Tie only Complete Edition, 
PREVAPPAN & DENNET, 114 Washington street, would 
respect fally give notice to the public, Booksellers fand 
Publishers, (hat theylave become proprietors and publish 
ers of Sparks’s Life and Writing: of Benjamin Franklin, 
containing all the papers known to have been written by 
Dr. Preanklin, and is the first complete edition of bis writ 
ings. ‘They contain several political, historical and phito 
sophical acts never betore published, and many letters, 
official and private, not hitherto published ; with notes and 
life of the author—10 vols, Svo, illustrated with splendid 
engravings. 
uP Urders solicited. 


July 13, 





WEBSTER’S ADDRESSES, 
§ ELIVERED atthe Laying of the Cornet Stone, and 
atthe completion ofthe Bunker Hill Monume nt, 4th 
Price 12 12 


edition, in pampiiet form 2c 
PAN §& DE ET, 114 Washington 
July 13. 


For sale by 7a4P 
street 
QUARTO BIBLES, 
FAVAPPAN & DENNET, [14 Washington street, offer for 
sale a large assortment of Quarto Family Bibles, in 
the various styles of printing and binding, fre im 3! and up 
wards, by the quantity and at retail July 13. 
PRESIDENT HOPKINS’S SERMON, 
id ELIVERED before the Pastoral Association of Ma 
sachusetts,in Park street Church, Boston, May 30 
Im4 by Mark Hopkins, D.D., President of Williams Cal 
leg 24 edition, published by request of the Association. 
Por sale by T4PPAN & DENNET, 114 Washington 
street. July 13. 


MISSIONARY OFFERING, 

17 Wash 
or Chris 
Present 


igton street, Boston, a Miss 
an Sympathy, Personal 
rixis in Foreign Missions. 
Cas +—Chapter 1 
Res, Missionary Cire 
Poreig a 2 Pelle 
View 


ary Offering, 
Responsibility, and the 
Christian Sympethy, Personal 
lar, American Board of 
vship with Christ's Sufferings, 
pa row of Heaven. 3. View 
fthe Judgment, Scene 
god Covetousness be 
gu Missions, Labors of Covet 
ousness ‘ on of Us zg, and uneducated 
Cl 4, ve ms of a littl Mountain Home, 6 
pease we a Literary Assembly, Reply of Disinterested 
Benevolence 7. Newspaper Article, Personal Advice to 
s rsonal Responsibility in behalf of 
tl Benevolent Effort. 9. Reversed 
§ Missionary touse, Annual Meeting at Roch 
} ter, Application of Personal Responsibility. July 13 


Missionary House 


of Fore 


at the 
coming an Advocat 


SPECIMENS OF POREIGN LITERATURE. 
~" CIMENS of Foreign Standard Literature. Edited 
ry by George Ripley, complete in fourteen volumes, large 
l2mo.—a few copies, balance of the edition, for sale by J. 
MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington street July 


ANNALS OF AMERICA, 


i wo Annals of America, from ics discovery by Colum- 
bus, in the year 1492, to the year 1526, by Abiet 
Holmes, D. D. second edition, vole ® Vos,—published and 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE, CO., 134 Washington 
street. July 13 


ALLEINE’S ALARM, 





ash. 
GHRAIN—Sales of Southern yellow flat at 56a 59c per 
busteet 
MULASSES—Sales of Trinidad sweet at 22 a 22 J o& 
and 30 do Havana and Matanzas sweet, 19c per gal, Gms 
A carge Surinam ata price not public. 


T the repuest of several individuals, the American Sun 
4 day School Unien, have published an ec ition of this 
excellent book, at the low price of 191-9 ets each. For 
sale, with allthe publications of the Society, at Ne. 5 Cor 
hill July 12 WM. B. TAPPAN, Agent. 
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POETRY. 


From the Secretary. 
MY FATHER'S HOUSE. 


There is a place of waveless rest, 
Far, far above the skies, 
Where beauty lives eternally, 
And pleasure never dies :— 
My Father's house—my heavenly home, 
Where glorious mansions stand, 
Prepared by God himself for all 
Who seek “ Emmanuel’s land.” 


When toss'd upon the waves of life, 
With fear on every side, 

When loudly howls the gathering storm, 
And foams the angry tide,— 

Beyond the storm, beyond the waves, 
eet forth the light of morn, 

Bright beaming from my Father's house, 
To cheer the soul forlorn. 


And even when the hour draws nigh, 
With all its dreaded gloom, 

When death shall burst the bands of life, 
And sink usin the tomb, 

The light of yonder heavenly House 
Shall cheer the parting soul, 

And o'er it, mounung to the skies, 
A tide of rapture roll. 


In that blest Home of changeless joy, 
Earth’s parted friends shall meet, 

With smiles of love that never fade, 
And happiness complete ; 

O, there adicus are sounds unknown ; 
Death frowns not on that clime, 

But life in glorious beauty blooms, 
Eternal and sublime ! 





POETRY OF A FEMALE SLAVE. 

The authoress of the subjoined poetry was a 
lave @ Mr. John Wheatly of Boston. She 
was kidnapped when only eight years old, and 
transported to America in 1771. She obtained 
such a knowledge of the English language 
within 16 months from the time of her arrival, 
as to be able to speak and read it, to the aston- 
ishment of those who heard her. She learned 
to write, and acquired some knowledge of the 
Latin language. Her poetical works, of which 
the following is a specimen, were published 
with the permission of her master, in 1773. 


FROM THOUGHTS ON IMAGINATION. 


**Now here, now there, the roving fancy flies, 
Till some loved object strikes her wandering eyes, 
Whose silken fetters al! the senses bind, 

And soft captivity involves the mind. 
Imagination! who can sing thy force, 

Or who describe the swiftness of thy course? 
Soaring through air to find the bright abode, 

Th’ empyreal palace of the thundering God, 

We on thy pinions can surpass the wind, 

And leave the rolling universe behind: 

From star to star the mental optics rove, 

Measure the skies, and range the realms ahove; 
There in one view we grasp the mighty whole, 
Or with new worlds amaze th’ unbounded soul.”’ 


FROM A HYMN TO THE MORNING. 
** Aurora, hail! and ali the thousand dies, 
That deck thy progress through the vaulted skies! 
The morn awakes, and wide extends her rays; 
On every leaf the gentle zephyr plays 
Haimonious lays the feathered race resume, 
Dart the bright eye, and shake the painted plume.” 


FROM A HYMN TO THE EVENING. 
“Filled with the praise of him who gives the light, 
And draws the sable curtains of the night, 

Let placid slumber soothe each weary mind, 

At morn to wake more heavenly and refined; 

So shall the labors of the day begin, 

More pure and guarded from the snares of sin.’ 

These specimens are taken from a work pub- 

lished in London, in 1786. A certificate of the 
authenticity of the poems, from which they are 
taken, is signed by a number of distinguished 
gentiemen, among whom were Thomas Hutch- 
inson, Governor, Andrew Oliver, Lieutenant 


One of them is several miles in extent, 
and contains several villages. The ele- 
vation of the lake above the sea is given 
by Mr. Ainsworth at four thousand three 
hundred feet. Its waters as excessively 
salt, and to the passing traveller exhibit 
the same qualities as those of the Dead 
Sea. Next to these, likewise, their spe- 
cific gravity is greater than that of any 
known waters. Like the Dead Sea, too, 
the dull and sluggish waters of this lake 
are rarely otherwise than calm. No fish 
can live in them; yet the lake is fre- 
quented by water-fowl in great numbers, 
particularly the duck and flamingo, which 
seek their food among the decayed veg- 
etable matter washed down into the lake. 
The flamingo, especially, is found here in 
such numbers, that the shore is some- 
times seen for miles whitened with a con- 
tinuous flock of them. They are often 
taken by placing snares made of hair in 
the shallow parts of the lake, near the 
shore. 

The lake rises, every spring, from three 
to five or six feet, during the annual 
rains and melting of the snow on the 
mountains ; and as these cease, and the 
heat of summer comes on, it gradually 
recedes to its former level. In most 
places, the shores are flat, and only a few 
feet higher than the water, so that by the 
rising of the lake they are extensively 
overflowed ; and salt marshes exist in 
many places. As the waters gradually 
subside, a thin coat of salt isevery where 
left upon the ground. The inhabitants 
take advantage of this circumstance to 
obtain salt in large quantiti In the 
autumn small embankments, eight or ten 
inches high, are thrown up, each enclo- 


PS. 


the windlass for drawing water, proceed- | 
ed to look there, when he heard her voice | 
from the bottom of the well. He called | 
his companions, when they distinctly | 
heard her cry out, “I shall be drowned” 

—on which the brother seized the chain, 

and without hesitation jumped in to her 

rescue. He of course, went down what 

the sailors call ‘by the run,” but he suc- 

ceeded in getting the little girl to lay hold 

by the iron swivel, that held the bucket— 

those at the top being called to hoist— 

but the little girl’s hand being severely cut 

by the swivel, she let go, and again fell 

to the botton. The brother was let down 

after her, when he bade her get into the 

bucket, and this done, they were both 

raised. The little girl was unhurt except 

in her hands, but she made bitter lamen- 

tations after one of her shoes, which she 

had lost in the water. The well is 20 

feet deep—she had tried to jump across 

it, and fellin. 





AGRICULTURAL. 


burb, when one of the boys missed his | abroad, had for years attempted, and in vain, 
little sister, and thinking she had hid her- | find out the residence of the lady, and only suc- 
self behind the woodwork that supported | ceeded in doing so within a few months. He. 
| immediately interested himself m her behalf, 





Tue Crors.—The grass crop on the 
uplands is of good quality, and more 
abundant the present season, than it bas 
been for several years past. Not so the 
intervals on the Connecticut. Old Rain- 


spring freshet, that it will produce no 
grass the present year; and Middle mea- 
dow is in but little better condition. The 
loss of crop on these two tracts, if it does 








sing a few acres. These in the spring 
retain a sufficient quantity of water to 
deposit a layer of fine white salt, two or 
three inches thick, which is chrystalized 
during evaporation under the summer's 
sun. These fields of salt extend some- 
times for miles. The incrustation is 
togetherinto heaps. It is carried to mar- 
ket on donkeys; or else is collected into 
larger heaps, like a small house, and cov- 
ered over with mu.', which soon hardens 
and shields it from .he weather. Salt, of 
course, commands a price barely sufficient 
to cover the cost of transportation. The 
low land in the immediate vicinity of the 


salt, that it produces no vegetation, ex- 
cept a weed which the natives collect and 
burn to obtain an alkali for making glass. 
A person bathing in this lake finds a 
crystal coat of salt formed upon his body 
the moment he rises up; and, as in the 
heavy waters of the Dead Sea, he finds it 
next to impossible to sink. 


THE PRAYING EMIGRANTS 

We find in the Watchman of the Val- 
ley, a statement which reflects great 
honor upon the religion of Christ, and 
upon the Welsh character, over which 
that religion has in many instances ex- 
erted its influence, to a most happy extent. 
The writer, who dates at Cincinnati, 
says:— 

Three years ago, I landed in New 
York, in the ship ‘Lancashire,’ frem Liv- 
erpool; we had over one hundred Welsh 
emigrants on board, and during the voy- 





Governor, Rev. Charles Chauncy, D. D., Rev. 
Mather Byles, D. D., Rev. Andrew Elliot, D. 
D., Rev. John Moorhead, Hon. Thomas Hub- 


bard, Hon. John Ewing, John Hancock, Esq., 


and Mr. John Wheatly, her master. 
Christian Reflector. 


age their conduct was so unitormly or- 
derly and Christian, as to secure the 
attention and approbation of the officers 
and crew of the ship. Their morning 
and evening sacrifice ascended daily from 
the steerage; the word of God was in 





MISCELLANY. 





CURIOUS MONUMENT. 


Nailed against the south wall of the 
chancel of Walton church are several 
brass plates, parts of an ancient monu- 
ment of one John Selwyn. They were 
evidently once laid over a grave stone, 
but having become loose, were taken up. 
Many years ago an ancient sexton, Cice- 
roni of the place, explained the figures on 
them by the following traditional story. 
Selwyn, as appears by the inscription, 
was under-keeper of the park of Oat- 
lands, at Surrey, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. The bugle-horn, as the in- 
signia of his office, is preserved in the 
figure seated on the stag, and also in that 
where he is represented iu the common 
monumental attitude of prayer. Being 
famous for his strength, his agility, and 


his skill in horsemanship, he would dis- | 


their hands, and his praises on their 
tne day. ihe ship was 
docked in the afternoon, and I went on 
shore. Returning in the evening, in ap- 


tomers = clere jargs 


praise and the voice of fervent prayer, 
and devout thanksgiving. I stood at the 
companion way waiting until their de- 
votions were over; a son of the sea, a 
most ungodly sailor, when prayer was 
ended, came to me remarking—‘Why, 
sir, these are strange people to pray in 
port; I always hear passengers praying 
on the ocean and in a storm, but never 
before have | heard praying in a moored 
ship; it is anew thing, I wish I could 
understand them.’ 


attending a prayer-meeting in the Welsh 
Congregational church, Ludlow street. 


Welsh emigrants reached the city. At 
night parents and children, brothers and 
sisters, that had been separated for many 





play specimens of his various endowments | years, for the first time met tegether to 


before his royal mistress. One day at a 


pay their vows in the sanctuary, and to 


grand stag hunt in Oatlands park, at-; God in whose continued goodness they 


tending, as was the duty of his office, in 
the heat of the chase he suddenly leaped 
from his horse, then running at full speed, 
alighted on the back of the stag, 
which was flying with its utmost velocity. 
In spite of every effort of the affrighted 
animal, he not only kept his seat with 
graceful firmness, but drawing his sword, 
he guided the animal towards the Queen, 
and as he approached her, plunged it in- 
to the throat of the victim, who fell dead 
at the feet of the royal huntress. This 
was thought wonderful enough to be 
chronicled on his monument, and he is 
accordingly portrayed in the act of stab- 
bing the beast. It is remarkable that the 
story is represented on both sides of the 
same plate: in one engraving Selwyn ap- 

ars with a hat, but without spurs; and 
in the other, bareheaded, but with spurs. 
Hence some have supposed that he per- 
formed the feat more than once; but 
more probably, the first engraving not 
being approved by the family, as defi- 
cient in likeness, or some other circum- 
stance, a second was engraved, which, to 
save the expense of a new plate was exe- 
cuted on the back of the former.—Lon- 


don Paper. 


LAKE OF OROOMIAH. 


In the article in the last number of the North 
American Review on the Nestorian Christians, 
the following description is given of the Lake 
of Oroomiah :— 

The lake of Oroomiah, the ancient 
Spautes, is about eighty miles in length 
from north to south, by about thirty in 
width. Its waters are shallow in those 
parts where the shores are low, being not 
more than six or eight feet in depth. Ac- 
cording to Maj. Rawlinson, the greatest 
depth of water found in any part is four 
fathoms, while the average is about two 
fathoms ; but the shores shelve so grad- 
ually that even this depth is rarely at- 
tained within two miles of the land. It 
has no outlet; and is surrounded by 
plains, with lofty mountains rising at no 
great distance. “In the lake are several 
mountain islands, lifting themselves from 
the quiet waters at some distance from 
the shore, and appearing in fine relief. 


largely shared. It was a most delightful 
; and melting time, never to be forgotten. 
| Instead of spending the evening in un- 
| hallowed mirth and dissipation, they gave 
| itto God. How cheering for these stran- 
gers in a distant land, to meet with the 
means of grace, and to associate with 
Christian friends; what a hallowed and 
conservative influence such associations 
must exert on the future destiny of these 
strangers. How important the institu- 
tions of religion to mould the character 
of emigrants in the crisis of their transi- 
tion from being foreigners to be American 
citizens. 





CHRIST’S SINGLENESS OF PURPOSE. 


| All the paths of human ambition were | 


open and accessible to him, but he pass- 
ed them all by. 
world and the glory of them were laid at 


his feet, but he saw them as if he saw | 


them not. With a single sentence he 
could have flashed light on the darkest 
| mysteries of philosophy; but he would 


not thus debase his mission, he would not | 


spare a single moment from teaching 
' that higher science, the knowledge of 
| salvation. He had ears only for one 
sound—and that was the voice of peni- 
tence imploring forgiveness: the voice of 
fear and conscious guilt deprecating the 
vengeance of eternal fire, and crying for 
relief. He had eyes only for one sight 
—and that was the misery of man: the 
spectacle of a world invaded, ruined, lost, 
and moving along in chains to the pit of 
perdition. This object filled the whole 
sphere of his vision; he could see nothing 
else; and had all the thrones of earth 
been vacant, and invited his acceptance, 
it would not have induced him to diverge 
a single step fromthe path which led di- 
rect to the cross. He had tears but for 
one sorrow; and he wept them over lost 
souls. He valued life itself but for one 
object; as it enabled him to present it in 
sacrifice for human redemption.— Harris. 


A BRAVE LITTLE BROTHER. 

The Montreal Transcript relates a 
pleasing instance of courage and uffec- 
tionate devotion ine eclild, Some chil- 
dren were playing im the St. Antoine su- 





broken up into pieces, and then shovelled | 


lake is everywhere so impregnated with | 


proaching the vessel, [ heard the song of 


Last night | had the gratification of 


The day previous a large number of 


All the kingdoms of the | 


| not exceed, will probably not fall much 
short of two hundred tons of hay, and 
| would considerably affect’ the market 
price, were it not for the increased pro- 
duction of the upland 5 as it is, we have 


| the prospect of a good supply. Many of 


ip first rate order. 


| 


| 


| 


— 





to 


and communicated the fact of the boy’s existence 
to his foreign relations, Within a few days a 


copy of a will has been received, made by the | 


genshter of the children we have mentioned, 
y 


which it appears that large landed estates in | 


Ireland, money in the funds and other properties, 


producing 25.000 dollars yearly, have been de- | 
vised to this little fellow, now only eleven yeais | 


ofage. By the testator’s direction he is to be 
educated and provided for handsomely, until he 
attains the age of twenty-five years, and then he 
is to enter upon the possession of his property. 

The unexpected change of fortune has made 
some sensation in the village where the parties 
reside, and is indeed a very singular circum- 
stance, 

The lad to whom this fine inheritance has de- 
scended is the grandson of a colonel in the Brit- 
ish army, and the great-grandson of an Irish 
peer, of all which facts until recently he was ig- 
orant. 

On being informed of his expectations, he did 
not seem much elated, but, after a little consid- 
eration, said to his friend who had brought him 
the news, with the utmost artlessness, “ Will 
there be any money soon, for the 4th of July is 
coming on, you know, sir.” We are happy to 
add that his wishes had already been anticipated 
by his friend, and there will be no lack of fire- 
works in his neighborhood on the arrival of the 


| “the day we celebrate."—.V. ¥. True Sun. 


Important Discovery IN THE ART OF 
Paintinc.—Mr, M. Lamberg, a well informed 
and accomplished German painter of this city, 


bow it is thought, cannot give more than has at last succeeded in composing a paint iden- | 
half a crop, much of it being covered so tical with that found on the ruins of Pompeii. | 
| deeply with soil and sand, left by the | After the expiration of 1900 years, the colored | 


porticoes of that city are still tresh as when first 
decorated by the Latin artist. It has long been 
an object of solicitude throughout Europe to 


discover the composition of this rare paint. | 


Deputations have been sent, composed of chem- 
ists and painters, having unlinited means. 


Books have been written, and much discussion | 


had, but the secret was hitherto beyond dis- 
covery. Last winter the compound of Mr. 
Lamberg was tested in this city by the engi- 
neer, and Specimens are now in preparation for 
the Grand Duxe of Saxony. Mr. Lamberg is 


the early lots of grass are cut and housed | now prepared to paint houses in Louisville in a 


; manner as durable, he thinks, as those of the 


| jury from * winter killing,’ and also from) = 
| the early drought in May, but have since | 


| put on a good fresh appearance, and prom- 


ise to give nearly if not quite an average 
crop. 

Corn was generally planted late, and 
is backward ; butit came up remarkably 
well, stands finely, and has a good, healthy 
appearance ; and so far as the time of the 
year will admit of forming an opinion, 


gives us the prospect of a generous har- | 


vest.— Northampton Gaz. 


ee ! 
; . . 
Sneep Hesrannory.—The boundless I a 


and beautiful prairies of Illinois, with a 
soil of unequalled richness, are leading 


to the introduction of various agricultur- | 


al products, such as flax, hemp, tobacco. 
This is extensively raised on the Rock 
river, and itis said that about two hun- 
dred tons will be exported from that 
region the present vear. The 
climate of Hlinois is said to be suitable, 
and surely its soil is equal to any thing. 
But by far the mostimportant matter is the 
very extensive introduction of sheep into 
this State—so extensive, that it 
probable that at the end of five years 
there will be raised in Ili- 
nots than in any other Statein the Union. 

The farmers from Western New York 
are driving their flocks, and Scoteh and 
English farmers are going very largely 
into the business. A wealthy farmer of 
Western New York, bas arranged to 
send out two thousand sheep this fall. 
The sheep ron at large on the protein ia 
the summer, of course at no charge. He 
pays one dollar per ton for cutting and 
stocking 250 tons of prairie hay, for 
winter. Hle buys a tract of 160 acres, 
and erects a smail house—a shepherd 
with his dogs, takes the entire care of the 
sheep, and can do so of three thousand 
sheep and two hundred head of cattle.-- 


Boston Dai. Adv. 


during 


fis now 


more wool 


a 


Nantucket Sneer Suranine.—This most 
novel festival, which has been kept up from an 
early period, and the only great holiday of the 
island, occurred on Wednesday and Thursday, 
2ist and 22d ult. Some days beforehand the note 
of preparation is sounded—the whole island is 
awake—the proprietors hold their mectings— 
the sheep drivers are chosen, and mounted on 
gailant steeds, course these immense plains in 
every direction—all bustle and life—the 
sheep pour in from every point of the compass— 
the obstinate are run down—lost mothers and 
estranged lambs make the air plaintively melo- 
dious with almost the only music the Quaker 
settlers would tolerate on the island. At length 
the eastern and western flocks are gathered into 
two large pastures connected with a wash pond 
and shearing pens. Now comes an army of 


is 


washers and shearers, not only from all parts of teres 


the island, but many from the Cape. This im- 
mense flock are all washed in two days, and the 
next day the eastern flock is sheared, and onthe 
succeeding day the western. Before shearing, 
each man’s sheep, known by the slit in the ear, 
and more readily by the paint mark on some 
part of the body, are collected within their own- 
| er’s pen connected with the shearing tent or 
shed. Assoon as the fleece is off, the marker 
stands ready to discharge his duty ; yet now the 
poor animal only gets the liberty of the yard; 
for the gate-keepers, on the penalty of offending 
the whole island and forfeiting their office, are 
| strictly forbidden to let any pass on to the great 
| common till the festival is closed. Upon the 
whole, reader, between owners, drivers, washers, 
| markers, gatekeepers, mothers half drowned and 


} vols 


| Rye and wheat experienced some in- | ancient Romans.— Louisville Whig. 





TAYLOR'S HEBREW CONCORDANCE. 

DAPTED to the English Bible, disposed 
pC manner of Buxterf. In two vols, folio London 
edition, 1754, bound in calfla very rare copy, and in pertect 
State. Rosenmuller on the Old Testament, complete in 23 
Bve, Hann’s Hebrew Bible. octave 
editions ; Concordantiag Librorum 
Sacrorum Hebsaicae atque Chaldarcue 
tie; Doctore Philos €—tidlie 
Zeitung, for the yea 16, 
gint, Van Ess’s edition, sve 


after the 


and Duodecime 
Veteris Testamenti 
Auctore Juho Furs 
, Allgemame Literature 
7 and The Sepia 
Rosenmuller Institutione 
Linguae Arabicae ; Biblia Hebraica com Vulgata, in 2 vols, 
I2me, just published; Ublemann’s Institutiones Lingua 
Samaritannne eipere, D7 

For sale by CRUCKEK §& BREWSTER, 47 Washington 
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A NEW QUESTION ROOK FOR SABBATH 
SCHOOLS. 

J ST Published by TAPPAN & DENNET, 114 Wash 

e inet 


erbe 


tepieally 


arranged, 
f sabbath 
author of the * Pastor's 


€ st 


y the Proverbs of 
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ndensed 
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Solomon are 
ntair . ery care 
immense a nt of 
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and enigmatical withal, that it 
the utioet to comprehend the 
justruction Intended to be 


often taxes the 
force as 
veyed 
The young love 
tions form 
pon the ear 


cou 


neident—tife 
ote 
t the Lessons "' has, however 
done much to render the study of the of the 
est of men both entertaining and instructive. His q 
tions are soarranged as to be answered from the Bible it 
self, and the different topes are classified as to present 
avery good view of the duties which weowe to God 
selves and to our fellow men 
Proceeding on the plan that the Scripture is its best inter 
preter the author bas chosen hix examples for the illustra 
tion iples trem the rived 
Proverba to 
investigation of 


and action,—the 
often fall dead 


senten 
las « mduet, too 


‘enyings 


Wis 


our 


same whence are de 
This unites the 
interest to the 


kes us as the 


of the Bitle, lends 
the subject and stit feature in the book 
Each chapter is closed by some very apt and beautital 
quotation either in prose or poetry which the scholar should 
commit toe memory.”’ 
RP Price $12,50 per hundred, 
amination, 


best 


Copies furnished for ex 
July 6. 


NEW BOOKS. 
UST published by the American Sunday School Union 

e No. 5, Cornhill 

Tue Grory or Isaaee —A series of letters addressed by 
Charlotte Elizabeth to Jewish children in’ England and 
presenting in asimple and beautiful manner the 
incidents of the early bistory of their fathers 

Crana’s Coronoep. A circur 
but really serious arrests Clara’s attention im early child 
hood, and impresses upon ber heart the necessity of truth 
fulness in every act. The influence which under the 
blessing of Heaven itexerted over subsequent days, is here 
beautifully set forth. We hope this hitth book will be read 
by numbers, as its effects upon their characters cannot be 
otherwise than salutary.— Boptist Adrecate, 

Scnreturne Paists.—A series of ten prints of historical 
subjects from the Old Testament, with explonatory read 


lambs confounded, there is enough in the scene | ings, well adapted to the ase of parents and teachers. 


| chondriac, and make him sigh for the return of 
| another sheep-shearing day. 

About 1 o’clock of the first day, the bells ring, 
| and the procession is forined to march about two 
miles to the pens. Of its order we need not 
speak, as there has never been a military com- 
pany onthe island. It wasled off by the Nan- 


tucket Brass Band, (an innovation on primitive | —_ 
usuages) followed by a cavalcade, and about a! we7, 


mile and a half of horse carts, loaded with the 


at the pens to excite the risibles of the hypo- | 


beauty, the youth and the age of Nantucket, some | 


sitting in chairs, more bolt upright, (which, by 
| the way appears to be the legitimate style on 
| the Island, though it would shake the teeth out 
| of the head of a stranger.) In the vicinity of 


| the pens a large tent was erected, large enough | ered the best Grammar extant for I 


to cover some thousands, where were tables 
| richly laden with various juxuries, and tasteful- 
ly ornamented 
Teetotalism reigned here and throughout the is- 
land triumphant; for during our visit we saw 
neither wine, brandy, nor cider, and not a man 
disguised with liquor. Here an interesting tem- 
perance address was delivered by Dr. Robinson, 
and the song and laugh went round without the 
aid of alcohol. In this respect, Nantucket has 
achieved a noble victory.—m. Traveller. 


Romance is Rean Lire.—In a country vil- 
lage on the banks of the Hudson River, a family 
has lived for several years, in 
somewhat singuiar and unp 
who ite head, les not 


circhinstances 
anant. The Indy, 
veard from an absent 
husband in eight years, and only with economy 
and exertion has she been able ty bring up a fon 
end daugiter im «@ respectable manner. For a 
long time there has been no intere ourse between 
ie family end ile Connexions in Ireland ; forget- 
fulness seemed to have blotted out all the ties of 
consanguinity end affection 

A gentlemen of this city, of great exeellence 
of heert, end himeelf connected with the family 





with the garlands of Flora. | 


| 
| 


| Who is eminently qualified for the task, 


| 
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July 6. WM. B. TAPPAN, Agent. 

SCRIPTURE HELPS, 

OR Ministers, Sabbath School Teachers, Bible Clas 

ses. etc. 

Jenks’, Scott's, Henry's, Bush’s, Barnes’, Doddridge’s, 
and Family Commentaries on the Old and New Testa 
ments—Cottage Bible, Encyclopaedia of Religious Know! 
edge—Cruden’s, Brown’s and Butterworth’s 
ances—Robinson'’s and Matcotm’s Bible Dictionaries. — 
Kibles,—Hymn, Prayer and Question books of ev ty de 


ule by the quantity or at retailby TAPPAN & DE 


F NV. 
114 Washington street. 
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NOEHDEN'S; GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
GRAMMAR of the German Langu by i. 
Noehden, LL. D. From the &th London edition ; 
with alterations and large additions chiefly from the Gram 
mars of Dr. Becker, By Rev. Barnas Sears, D. D. Presi 
dent of the Newton Theological Institution, 1 vol. 12meo, 
This work has tong been used in E 


gland, and is com: id 
lish students to ac 
quire a correct Knowledge of the German Language. The 
presentedition has undergone great changes by the editor, 
having resided 
some years in Germany. Numerous works have been 
consulted in the preparation of the volume, but of none 
£0 great use been made asof the Larger and Smaller Gram 
mnars of Becker, who has been selected as the best repre 
sentative of the present improved state of gramatical learn 
ing in Germany. The publishers have received numerous 
testimonials of the decided worth of the book, a few of 
which are herewith inserted. 
From Prof. Torrey of the University of Vermont 
have tong been familiar with Noehden’s German 
Gear » which I consider decidedly the best we have 
inthe Englieh language. It gives me great pleasure to see 
it re publiched in this country under the care ond revisal of 
so eminent a German scholaras Mr. Sears, and | sincerely 
hope the work will meet with the encouragement it de 
awrvese" 

“We have examined this Grammar with great satisfac 
tion, Iisa step far in advance of all the German Gram 
tare hitherto published in the English language, The work 
of the editor has been done thoroughly, farthfully and ta 
bortonaly He has brought to his task an uncommon 
knowledge of the German tar ge, a8 Written and spe 
nnd has kept pace with the rapid advances of German 
Piitotogy.”’—North American Revirw. 

“We consider it decidedly the best Grammar for students 
of that language yet published in this country.’’—dmerican 
Biblical Repository. 

©The high qualifications of the editor as a German schol 
ar and teacher, who has executed his task with great dili 
vence and care, abundantly commend the work, as does 
aise the reputation cf the transiator. Ina word, we have 
gothing else like it.’—Chrestian Reflector. 

Published by ALLEN, MORRILA. & WARDWELL, 
Andover, and may be had of the principal booksellers 
Mroughout the country. June 2. 
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ance, apparently slight, | 








| SUPERINTENDENTS OF SABBATH 
SCHOOLS, 
j ND all interested, are respectfully invited to call, or 
| £ send for a copy for examination » new Tupical 
| Question Book by the Rev. J. Banv has proved to 
be so wonderfully adapted to the growing demands of Sab 
| hath Schools as to have reached the 10uh edit m, making 
28,000 copies inthe short period of a few months. We be 
lieve that here, if no where else, every true Christian will) 
| agree that such books and measures should be adopted in 
| our Sabbath Schools as will most likely under God, lead 
| the rising generation to a thoroug vd practical ko 1 
| edge of the fundamental principles of the Bible, [tis upon 
| this ground, and this only, that we cordially invite an ex 
amination of this werk, believing that in many of our 
Schools, a change of books would greatly increase the in- | 
terest and usefulness of such schools, and heping that | 
whenever a change is made, the best book, all things con | 
sidered, will be introduced, Price 12 1 2 cents—wholesale 
and retail. 

Also, just received, No. 1 and 2 of the Infant Series, by the 
same author—price 5 cts. All constantly on hand, with all 
the Religious and Literary Periodicals of the day, at reduc- 
ed prees. At WILDER & CO'S. 46 Washington street, 
opposite Crocker & Brewster's. 2am June 29 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SABBATH SCHOOL 
HYMN BOOK. 
HANDSOME 18mo. of 162 pp. put up in neat cloth 
backs, paper sides, 15 cts—board sides, moroco 
backs, 20 cts—full sheep, 25. 

The ( Nowing is the advertisement of the author. 

The want of a geod collection of Hymns for the use 
ofeur Sabbath Schools has tong been felt by Ministers, Su 
perintendents and Teachers, for, although there is no dearth 
of Hymn Books, with and without music, there is no one 
with which we are acquainted, which ms to be in all 
respects just what is needed. ‘The Buoks, generally used | 
inour public and social worship, are too large and expen 
sive for our purpose ; and those which have been compiled 
expressly for Sabbath Schools, contain too many hymns 
thatare ether not well adapted to musical expression, and 

vurse will not be often su ; orare ofa two didactic 
character for meetings in which the direct Communication 
of instruction ts the principal object ; or are disfigured and 
degraded by childish expressions, which cannot be adopted 
by adults, and are not necessary even for little children. 

The compiler of the following pages has endeavored to 
avoid these defects, and to furnish a cheap collection of 
choice Hymns, correct in sent it, elevated in style, and 
highly devotional in their character, Which may be used 
with equal satisfaction and profit by all classes of scholars, | 
| and realize the greatend of sacred music, which is the ex 
| Cilementand expression of devetional feelings. Whether, 
and how far he has been successful in this attempt, those 
for Whom the book is prepared must judge. 

Itis hoped that this collection, although primarily de 
signed for the use of Sabbath Schools, will be found profit 
able in all meetings for social worship, and that, by the 
Divine blessing, it may be the means of uniting many 
voices and hearts in the praises of God and the Lamb, 
| . C. DEAN, Treas, Mass. 8. Society, 

June 29. Depository, 13 Cornhill. 


AMERICAN SASBATH SCHOOL SING 
ING BOOK. 
WONTAINING Hye 
and Chaunts fors 
M * 
The design of this work is to furnish a sufficient ve 
ty of Hymas and Tunes for the ordinary purposes of 
bath Schools. Many of the Tunes here collected are al 
ready extensively known and popular; and being siunple 
and easy, and arranged within the compass of all classes of 
voices, are Well adapted not only to Sabbath schools, but to 
social religious meetings of all kinds, including family wor 
shiy 
| Just publixhed by PERKINS & PURVES, 134 Chesnut 
street, Philadelphia. 
| And forsale in Boston, by Gould, Kendall & Linecotn, 
| Tappan & Dennet, Crocker & Brewster and Wilkins & 
Carter; New York, Saxton & Miles, Robert Carter, MoH 
Newman, M.W. Dodd and Daniel Panshaw : and by the | 
booksellers generally throughout the United States. 
May Is ow 
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THE CHURCH PSALMIST. 





UST Published by MARK H. NEWMAN, 199 Broad 
e way—The Church Psalmist, or Psatis and Hymns 
for public, social and private use of Evangelical Christians 
The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, at| 
their late meeting in Philadelphia, adopted this 
presented by the Committee ad interim, and reer / 
it to churches under their care, inthe following resolu 
tions | 
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One Dollar a hundred. 
THE NEW MIRREOR, 


Frery number embe 


any 
Fifty te 
of the year. 
The are the freshest and best that can 
be furnished by the experienced taste and industry of its 
editors. 
The type and paper are notexcelled by those of any other 


hed with a beautiful Steel Engraving 
hot BY G6. FP avo r 
EASONS for taking the New 


canne 


MORRIS WiLtis 


Mirror, Three dollars 
t buy so much of literary and pictorial value in 
other stiape 


highly finished engravings are given in the course 


iterary conteuts 


» bind and pieserve is in your hands at 
the close of the year, containing every Uling of current in 
terest worth remembering, and many 
Iiterature and art 

A delightful vis 
paper 

By the wear cach number costs 
ore in i sixteen pages of the 


mvVaiuable gems of 
ter to your family circle issuch a Saturday 


but fire pence, though there 
choicest matter, and a pic 
ture such as could not be bought singly at the print shops | 
for less than two shillings, 
} It will cost you nothing to send your su bseription, as post 
Natsters are authorized to enclose it to the editors postage 
| free. 
The New Mirror is a norelty in letters and in art. Ut is 
a Saturday paper, containing sixteen superbly printed octa 
vo pages, (enclosed in a neat cover, 
tiful steel engraving. Firty tw 
course of the year—an 
| either at home 


anda costly and beau 
of these are given in the 
attempt hitherto unattempted 
md—together with eight hundred 
| and thirty two closely printed pages of the choicest mat 
ter, and all for the trifling aud very dispreportioned cost of 
tnvee dollars a year to subseribers, itis edited with great 
| care, and enriched with original paperstrom the best wri | 
ters of the day. Wt seeks to gratify every reader of taste, by 
| cheertul st etches of society, ts of romonce and humor, 
| gayieties and gravities, domestic and foreign comrespond 
} ence, wit and pathos, and literary, musical, and cca 
| sionally) dramatic criticism. The very low price at which 
| it te published places it within the reach of every one dis 
| posed to obtain a valuable, amusing and 
} JOURNAL, published in weekly 


refined Parton 
numbers, but 
| for preservation as achoice volume for the lorary, filled 
With the gems of literature and the fine arts. , 
| Those who send the amount of subscription direct to 
| the undersig: ed, will receive the paper by matl or other 
| Wise with the utmost punctwality, and enclosed in strong 
| Wrappers, so as to preserve the engravings from injury. La 
| test Country places it is impracticable to have agents, but 
any person desiring te subscribe can have his letter, 
enclosing the amount, franked by the nearest postmaster, 
(who has the rightand generally the courtesy t 
and by sending directly to the undersigned, all risk of 
disappointment will be avoided. PECKHAM&CO 
July 6. No. 4 Ann street near Broadway. 


also intended 


N SHEETINGS 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 

4 MESSINGER, No 

@ toreduce f is lar 


LINE 


7 Washington street, wishing 
ock of LINEN SHEBTINGS, 
offers excellent 5-4, at 37 1Q2cts; ditte 64, at 42 cts and 
upwards ; “ditto, 8-4,at 60 cts; ditte 10-4, at 67 cts; ditto; 
124, at $1; &e. &e. Pillow Case Linens, cheap. 

Also, Damasks, and a great variety of Linen Goods,| 
cheap aw uly 6 | 
WARREN'S GARDENS, NONANTUM VALE, | 

BRIGHTON, MASS. | 

FASE PROPRIETOR would respectfully give notice, | 

that the Gardens will be opened to the public on | 
MONDAY, JUNE 29th 

Many improvements have been made during the past sea- 
son, in order to render thia place not only an agreeable, but | 

a genteel! place of resort during the warm season. } 

Strawberries and Cream, Ice Cream, &c. &¢, will be pro | 
vided fur those that desire them. Large Parties can be, | 
provided for, by giving short notice. 1) 

Free Admission to the Gardens. 

No admission to the Gardens on the Sabbat 

JAMES L. L. P. 

Brighton, Jone 29, 1843. 

N. B. Omnibusses leave the Tremont Saloon, Boston, 
and run to and from the Gardens several times daily. J.29. 





h 
WARREN. 


PURE JUICE OF THE GRAPE FOR COM- 
MUNION SERVICE. 

V E have received from our agent, the past winter, » 
supply of pure Grape Juice, expressly for commun 

ton service. [thas heen extensively used by churches in 

this and the adjoining States, and is much approved. For 

sale by JOHN GILBERT, JR. & CO. 

corner of Tremontand Bromfield sts. 











RE-OPENED WITH NEW GOODS, 
THE otp staxp oF FB. J. LONG, § Co. 

PHMIE Store having been repaired, is re-opened The 

Gieoods on hand hav cen marked down several 
thousand dollars, « ty of New Goods received, 
which will be sold at unusually low prices. Large addi 
tions have been made to the stock of rich, medium, and 
low priced Goods, such as Moustine de Laines ; Lawns ; 
Prints; Shawis, Silks; Alepines; together with a general 
assortment of Housekeeping Articles. 

Also, an extensive as tment of Broadcloths, Cassimeres 
Vest and Summer Goods, for Gentlemen’s and Chil 
dren’s wear, 

Purchasers are respectfully invited to call and examine. 
The services of experienced and attentive salesmen have 
been secured, and every effort will be made to please 
those who may cail, 183 & 185, Washington st. uf J.8 


I AVE lately aided to their large and extensive assort- 

ment a large variety of new styles of Goods, suited 
to the present season, and can offer as handsome an assort 
ment of desirable Goods as 1 be found in the city, among 
which are the best styles of Black, Blue Black, and Colored 
, SILKS, 
in great variety of styles and colors, 

A large assortinent of new and fashionable SHAWLS. 
MUUSLIN DE LAINES, 

of all kinds and colors, printed and plain, 

PRINTED MUSLINS & LAWNS, new styles. 


WHITE GOODS of all kinds, 

Every description of Warre and Brows Corrons, of all 
widths, Also, a new style called DOUBLE Cotros, an 
excellent article, Purchasers are invited to examine it. 

LINEN GOODs. 

Having long paid particular attention to the article of 
LINENS, we feel confident that she styles we sell will give 
entire satisfaction. We have new on hand a large as 
sortinent of every description, from the most approved 
manufacturers, 
LINEN CAMBRICS & LINEN CAMBRIC 

HOUSEKEEPING GUODs, 
Consisting of Quilts, different kinds—Rose, Whitney and 
Bath Blankets—Linen Damask Table Covers—Damask 
Napkins, Towelling, etc, ete. 

EMBOSSED PIANU aud CENTRE TABLE COVERS. 
MOURNING GOODs, 

Always on hand, of e very description, 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 

Our Customers are assured that we still adhere to 
ONE PRICE, Every article is marked ata small profit 
and no salesmen is permitted to deviate from the fixed price, 
either way. 

As our advantages in conducting our business are equal 
to any other establishment, We are enabled to offer our 
goods as low as they can be found inthe city. Our motteis 
* Sinall profits and quick sales.” DANIELL& CO. 

June l—sw. Washington street. 


DANIELL & CO. 


No. 201 WasHinGton Streer. 


HDKFS. 


201 


NOTICE TO GENTLEMEN. 





( 4 W. WARREN & CO. would invite the attention 
Re of the gentlemen to their extensive assortment of 
i 

Cassimeres, Gamb Drills and New Styles of Thin 
Stuffs, and particularly to their Drar p’Erar, for Sum 
ther Wear, the best article ever Worn, aud found only at this 
place; and also to our : 

STOCK OF LINENS, 

as we can show them the best articte of naxp spus UN 
presseo Linen Sarniiscs ever cffered—with finer quali 


ties for 
BOSOMS AND COLLARS 
Together with a large and complete assortment of 
GLOVES AND H DK'FS, 
of all the good styles in the market. 
Our prices forall the abowe artictes will be found 15 to 
30 per cent. less than the asual prices ; and certainty 
* ECONOMY IS WEALTH” 
when we purchase the best goods at the price of the poor 
W WASHINGTON STREET, 
Opposite the Mariboro’ Hotel. 


DRY GOODS CHEAP. 
MESSINGER 
of 


May 18. 
C would respectfully eall the attention 
° Ladies and Gentlemen, visiting the city, to his 
1d other Dry Goods 
Gaon in great Variety constetir 
Pillow case Linens and I 
warranted all Linenande 
and common do. D 
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nent of Stariosary, consisting in 
{var un 15 by 
which will be found Harding Prepar 
sod superior article for Water Colors 
f various thickness Lead 
12.12 cents te $4 per 
and other Water 
oxes, from 3 cents t 
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A superior 
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nat Instruments 
slass Palleiles, 
ux for Flowers, 


Steel 
Fatle Cam 


Jan. 12, 


fens. Farthern, wi dand ¢ 
els Hair Pencils. White W 
FURNITURE, CARPETING, MATTRASSES, 
PREATHERS,. 
W J. SILVER, f the former firm of McFarlane & 
» Silver.) would inform bis frends and the public in 
general that be foundatthe Old Stand, 
9s BLACKSTONE STREET, 
Near Haymarket Squar 


i 
full assortme 


Where he intends to keep a RNI 
TURE—FEATIERS—CARPELING— un r and 
Palm Leaf MATTRASSES— LOOKING GLASSES 
CLOCKS, &e., which he will sell as cheap if not cheaper 
than can be purchased atany tn the city, 

As he is constantly rece ix from the best Manu 
thet nh the State find it for them ad 
Vantage to give him betore purchasing elsew here 

B. Manufacturers others who 
make use of CURLED 
tage t Wet 


e hen a call hb 
star 


t ay 
LOWEST 


ntof FI 
. ' 


ther store 
Ving Coen 
ries purchasers Ww 
acall 
of Carriages and al 
HAIR, wil fi 
et purchasing 
dy of the various 
KATES 


HENRY J. HOLBROOK, 
DEALER IN BRITISH AND DOMESTIC 
Goons 
NO. 10 AILBY STRI 
June 1. Ju 


Kinds alw 


ET, 
’ 


BOSTON, 


TREMONT TEA STORE. 
NIGHTY chests, half ch 
4 Young Hyson, Gunpov 
Pecco, Ninvong, EF ng and just received 
from New York—were carefully selected and are of supe 
rior quality wheougar; 30 bbis, Hav 
at ok Me mocrushed and brown sugar ; 
5) bags Old Government, Java, Sumatra 
bello Coffee. 
Also, a prime assortment ot West India Goods and Gro 
ceries, for sale, wholesale and retail. 
Persons in want of choice stores, are respectfully invited 
to call, at JOUN GILBERT, JR. & CO's, 
ty 2—2Qm corner of Tremont & Bromfield sts, 


itty boxes; fyson, 
Flower of 


ong teas 


THE PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH, 
PRICE §1,50 
NVENTED, Manufactured and forsale by N. WATER 
MAN, at his Furnishing R $5 Cornhill, 6 Brattle 
st. and 73 Court street 
The above in connect 
the thing for all Who desire 
(warm orcold) for the f 
portable, ocenpies tieth 
water, and costs but htt! 


n with his Batnine Pas, is just 
the luxury of a daily Bath, 
lowing Cogent reasons, viz: [tis 

requires @ small quantity of 


Catat sssortment of FAMILY 
WARES furnished to all w may boner him with a call, 

Those on the eve of honse Keeping will find this estab 
lishment peculiarly adapted to their want« 

Ky FAMILIES, HOTELS, STEAMBOATS, and PACK 
ET SHIPS, furnished with every thing appertaining to 
the Kitchen department. April 27. 


FRUIT OF THE VINE, 

WOR COMMUNION OCCASIONS, 

given by Rev. leanc Bid, 

the subscriber has import 
Syacer. Ut has been su 


eves of lis ext 


Under directions 
late Missionary in Syria, 
{Gaare Jorvee in the form of 
eted to a careful analysis, and 
prenounced pure. One r per bottle One bottle will 
make one gallon of Wine. 

For sale at the Temperance 
and at Store, No. 14 Bromfield 

June 15. 
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No. 9 Cornhill, 


n. 
AULDING. 


NONANTUM HOUSE, 
No is respectfully given, that the Nonantum 
House is now open under new and improved advan 

s. The grounds in front ef the house have been en 
closed aud ornamented ; the large hall converted into 
commodious lodging rooms , a convenient Bath House bas 
been fitted ap, where warm and cold baths may be had at 
all hours ; and the whole establishment isin excellent order 
for the accommodation of boarders and transient company, 
The prices of board will be made te correspond with the 
times, and families will find this a quiet and desirable 
residence Resides the regular trains, three extra trains of 
cars will run daily to and from Newton, at reduced prices, 
and at such hours as to accomodate gentlemen who are en- 


gaged in business in the city, making the passage in abou) | 
These who keep 4 private conveyance | 
will find the rid: as pleasant as @ny in the neighborhood | 


twenty minutes, 


of Boston. 
Newton, May 4. 


C.J. FLAGG. 

W. W. WARREN. 

ROOMS TO LET WITH BOARD. 
INGLE gentiemen and gentlemen and their wives can 

» be accommodated with pleasant and airy rooms, with 

board, by applying to the subscriber, at his House, No. 16 

Province House Court E. 8. GOODNOW. 

Boston, Moy 4, 1243 uw 
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RELIGIOUS. 


REV. MR. KIRK’S ADDRESS, 


AT THE LAYING OF THE CORNER-STONE OF T 
MOUNT VERNON CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
I congratulate those who have a dire 
juterest in this enterprise, and those wh 
sympathize with that tuterest, on tl 
present stage of its progress. To tl 
hand of a benignant Providence we oy 
it, that we have come to this point. T 
the Building Committee we owe o 
thanks, for the diligence and fidelit 
they have manifested. Nor can we with 
hold the meed of commendation from t 
workmen, who in so masterly a man 
have performed their part: a vigilane 
which watches over this work from th 
dawn of day to the dusky twilight of eve 
ning, gives promise of a successful issue 

The Committee were embarrased + 
finding a site; bec ce nand ot the Log 
Jed us to this spot, so favorable by i 
centrality, the quietude of its neighbe 
hood, and its facilities for securing go 
ventilation. 

We have chosen the style of architee 
ture, and the site of this edifice, in refer 
ence to some principles which | woul 
here briefly explain: 

1. The locality. We sought a retire 
and tranquil place for many reasons; be 
chiefly in view of the great law of assoe 
ation. We do not say that men shoul 
never erect their churches on the crowd 
ed mart, or amid the bustle of the gre 
highways of a city. Bat in general 
there is much advantage in) surroundin 
a church by a stillness which may aid 
the worshippers to come up with sel 
possession to the presence of God. Thi 
principle has often been observed, unde 
the true religion and under false religions 
Michael Angelo desired to have the er 
tire space from St. Angelo to St. Peter’ 
compose the to the eathedra 
The temple of Carnac was constructe 
on the same principle. With allits mor 
al obliquity, it had this intellectual truth 
that the mind should go under appropri 
ate impressions to the place of worship 
Separated from the ordinary avocations 
the dwellings and associations of civil and 
domestic life, it was approached throug 
a long avenue of statues, mysteriou 
and yet mild in their expression, whic 
seemed to say—Keep thy foot when tho 
goest to the house of Gad. 


»” 
~e 


avenue 


Ventilation can easily be secures 
on this eminence. When we observe th 
delicate exactness with which 
gles the component parts of the atmos- 
phere, as it issues from His laboratory 
and how the re-breathing of the air a 
fects the lungs and brain, and through 
these, the mind and heart; we are as- 
sured that the introduction of pure air, 
and the of the vitiated atmos- 
phere, have an equally important bear 
ing on the health of the soul and that o 
the body. 

3. Architectural simplicity and chaste- 
ness is the attainment at which we 
aimed. On this point we differ from what 
seems to be a reviving taste. We have 
chosen the Grecian style, in its: simplest 
form. The tendency of many in our day 
appears to be toward the Gothic. In the 
admiration of that magnificent style, we 
yield to none. But it is simply as ad- 
dressed to the imagination and. taste. 
Our objections to tts modern employment 
for church edifices, are these : 

It is and must be marred, in its associ- 
ations always, inits execution generally. 
The Gothie architecture was a wonderful 
developement of the human mind; origt 
nating at a period when a false pliloso- 
phy, aided by a corrupt Christianity, and 
despotism in Church and State, had fet- 
tered and stifled the soul. From the un- 
natural suppression of mental energy and 
sentiment, the imagination and the poetic 
religiosity (as the French would term it,) 
burst forth in the wilduess and mystery 
and Juxuriant of this singular 
style. A Gothic church must express all 
that, or, to me, it expresses nothing. No 
horizontal lines must prevent its lifting 
the soul upwards tothe tnterlacings of its 
fretted roof, where faney finds her con- 
genial home ; no must take the 
place of the solid, enduring stone; no 
modern mixture, no Grecian composite, 
must mar the unblending peculiarity of 
this order. Its 
and splendid there, must rise, the pillars | 
of heaven or the pedestals of angels; its 
sweeping 


epection 


have 


richness 


stucco 


columns, massive here 


arches, its groined ceilings, } 
with the scooped cells, 

“Where light and shade 

And music lingers, loth to div 
its mullions, its 
must all be there; and 
company of no uncongemal fragment of 
an architecture which other 
days, and whica breathes another spirit. 


alternate 
grotesque ornaments, 
forced into the 
was born in 


A Gothie building offends our eve, an- 
less it be found in an old city, made of 
old stone, a memortal of the olden tinves— 
hung with the drapery of old cobwebs— 
where crowded monks, and pompous 
rites and cabalistic chatterings tn an un- 
known tongue carry the fancy back to 
days of darkness and gloom, from which 
the soul of man is vow brought into glad 

To 


rally, 


sunshine and the free air of heaven 
us the style, with all which, wsthet 


we so much admire, ts a ¢ rated 
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